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Foreword 



DhS-IULNTIAL SCHOOLS for hamlicappod ohihlron nro makiiip: n 
significant contribwtion to the education of those to wla.nrln'rcdTtv 
or environmental iiifluences liuve not been altopether kind. Some <if 
these children have been crippled in their capacities even before birth. 
Others have auffered^njiir>' at birth. Still others have in childhood 
e.\perience«l disease or accidejit, with its dreatl aftermath . Some hn vc 
been without constructive guhlance at borne or school; ami .some, 
even with that guidanec, laive seeineil to persist in iri-advised ludmvior. 
All such are potential charges of a residential school, ami. if enrolled, 
theinhappy adjustment becomes its challenginp responsibility. 

In August 1938, the Commissioner of Kdiication e.xteiuled to everv 
known residential school for blind, tleaf, socially maln<ljiisted, or 
mentally deficient chihlren in the I'nited States an invitation to con- 
tribute to the Office of Education material describing its a<*tivitii*< 
for purposes of exhibif^ or use in publications. The respijnsc was most 
generous. From printed reports, typed manuscripts, letters, aiul 
photographs sent by many schools in answer to our ij»vitation, the 
data were accumulated which cojjstitute the source material of the 
major part of this hidietin. The Office of Education recopnizes the 
services remlered by schools for hamlicapped children ‘ami tak<*s 
pleasure in presenting to the educational worhl this account of some 
of the activities of which they may justly be proud. It must, of course, 
not be assumed that all residential schools are carrying on cquallv 
effective programs, nor, on theother hand, that the schools rcpresentoll 
in the account here given are the only ones in whieh progressive prac- 
tices are under way. The effort has been made, however, to select 
from the material contributed examples of such practices for whatever 
informative and suggestive value thley may have. 

There are in the United States and its outlying parts some 450 
residential schools of the types being considered in this bulletm. A 
large number of these have shared in furnishing descriptive materinl 
for this specific project, and practically all of them have from time to 
time contributed statistical data and annual or biennial prbite<l 
reports of their programs. To all who have cooperated in any way the 
Office of Education extends its cordial appreciation. We should like 
every superintendent and taacher contributing thought and time aiul 
material to a^ept a sincere “Thank you” given through this medium. 
It is h^ped that the publication .will arouse in the minds of educatora 
every here, as well as of citizens at large whose attention may be 
called to it, a new interest in the programs of residential schools not 
onl;i^in th^iFown States but in the entire Nation. 

Bess Goodykoont^, 

As^tani U. S. Commissuyrmr oj Kdwaiinti. 
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Chapter I: Introduction 


“QAY SCHOOL TEACFfEKS conhl <lo so nmol., pnrtin.inri y in 
rural <listricts of the State, to point parents of lit tie hlimi diihlivn 
to the educational opportunities available at our School Most 
teachers, however, know notliu.g of the ju-oj^mni we olfer, and some 
do not even know' that such a school exists.” 

This was the recent comment of tlie superintemlent of n State 
residential school for the blind. The unawareness of the existeiicV^of 
resiebntial schools which he attributes to some <lay-school teachers is 
happily not a common occurrence. All too often, however, th<»se 
whose work is entirely bound up with tlie public dav schools Of the 
Nation are in danger of overlooking or underestimating the services 
rendered by residential ^.hools for handicapped chihlren, and ei,un- 
paratively few take the time to familiarize themselves with tJie activi- 
ties under way in such mstitutions. 

These schools have a vital place in the educational ])rogrnin of the 
State, to be recognized, understood, and appreciated by parents and 
teachers alike. To be sure, they vary in the degree of elliciency w ith 
which they carry on their work, in the extent to which they adopt 
progressive educational practices, and m the qualifications of the 
teachmg personnel. Their function is one of a highly specialized 
nature, and consideration for the handicap of the child mdst be given* 
precedence over certain other items deemed essential in day-school 
programs. Yet the same general principles of educational \nethod 
wd psychology are applicable to residential and day schools alike, 
and one is frequently amazed at the results achieved in the livqs of 

cliildren so seriously handicapped as are those in our residential 
schools. • 

Types of Residential Schools 

There are four groups of handicapped children for whom residential 
schools are generally considered indispensable. These are the bUiid, 
&e deaf, the q^entally deficient, and the socially maladjusted or 
juvenile delinquents. While each of these groups presents conditions 
•nd problems quite distinct from those 'of the other three, they are all 
marked by the common need of specialized guidance and adjusted 
^ucational, procedures arising from a serious physical, mental, or 
|motional disabiUty. To supply such a need is the function of the 
jMidential school. 
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Two other groups of handicapiu'd cliihtVen are foumi in a type "f 
residential institution which lias the double function providii 
both hospitalization and education. These are (1) crippled clilhlrdi 
who are in need of hospital care,' and (2) epileptics, for whom loie,'- 
eontinued treatment is important. Institutions of these types an* 
much fewer in number than those more properly designateil ;i>! 
“.schools'’ for handicajiped children. Many crippled chihlren are 
treiAed ui general hospitals or in children’s hospitals, all too oflrn 
without educational facilities. ^Many epileptics are found in institu- 
tions for the mentally deficient, although the trend is toward the 
estahlishment of .separate facilities for them. 

When the handicap is a double or a triple one, as, for e.xample, in 
the case of the deaf-hlimj^the crippled-feeble-minded, or the deaf- 
blind-feeble-mimled, the problem becoihes increasingly complicated. 
Such cliildren are in e.xtreme need of highly specialized care. Units 
for the deaf-bliy<l are found in a few of the schools for the deaf and 
the bliiul, notably at Perkuis Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind and at the New^ York Institute for the Eduction of the 
Blind. Childreii who are seriously defectiv^ both mentally ajul 
physically are usually sent to an uistitution for the feeble-minded, 
although some schools for the deaf and the blind malie .special provi- 
sion for chihlren who are classified mentally as morons or border-liiie 
cases. 

V Number of Schools 


In 1930 the Office of Education received reports frorf? residential 
schools for the blind, 82 schools for the deaf, 130 schools for the 
inejitally deficient, and 155 schools for juvenile delinquents. These 
included both public and private schools, as well as those adminis- 
tered under private auspices which receive public financial support. 
.They were located in every part of the country and, in the case of 
training schools for juvenile delinquents, in every State of the Union. 

Rvery State, also, makes some provision for the education of its 
blind and deaf children, either in a school of its own or in that of a 
neighboring State, while every State except Arizona, Arkansas, ajid 
Nevada reported at least one publicly supported residential institution 
for the mentally deficient. In addition, schools for the blind and the 
<leaf are found ii» Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Philippiiie Island.s, 
while Ptierto Rico and Hawaii report also schools for delinquent.^. 

Pupils Enrolled ^ 

In 1936^ there were reported as enrolled in the various types of 
schools in continental United States 5,851 blind children, 15,366 deaf 
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( 31.174 jmcnilo doIiiKiuonts, niid 21,SS‘> montnllv (U'licicnt 

rliildmi. Tlio fust tluooof tlicso fignros n'pro!«ont the totnl populiition 
of the respective types t)f sHiools, since enrollinenl is limited to cliiMren 
of Sciiool nge, iisiinlly up to 21 years. Institutions for the mentally 
deficient, however, admit n<lults ns well ns chihlrcn. and nnm> of the 
inmates are custodial cases unable to profit l>y school activities. 
The number of pupils reported ns enjrafie<l in rep:nlar school work 
(21,889) is from 20 to2.o percent of the total number on the roll of su<‘h 
institutions. A considerable tiumh,er'of these are capable of doinjr 
asWeditable work as that whi<‘h one finds in spj'eial »lav-school *misses 
for the mentally retarded. 

Recent trends haye brought into schools for the deaf and the hliml 
children of kuulergarten and eveti of nurseiy' -school age, on the basis 
of the principle that habits estnblisheil before the age of (i affect 
materihlly the child’s later progress. This is especially imp<»rtajd 
in the case of the physically handicapped. Ibtdesirable mannerisms 
can be avoided, group play can be encouragetl, and a fotmdntion of 
vnripil experiences can be fitted to the structure of special educational 
arijustinent which is to he built upon it. 


Administration of Schools 


Residential schools for luuulicappe<l children began their history ns 
welfare uistitutions designed to give care and trauiing to those whose 
serious handicaps appeared to make institutional care necessary', 
Ix)ng strides, however, have beett made suice tho$e early days in the 
conception both of what education means and of what the capnhirtties 
of handicapped boys and girls are. More and more, residential schools 
are coming to be looked upon as constituent parts of the educational 
system of the State and not as institutions apart from it. 

Of the 82 residential schools for the tleaf reporting to the Oflico of 
Education, 30 are administered either by the State (or territorial) 
e<lucational authorities or through a CQmhinod relationship with State 
educational authorities and a private or other State agency. Of .'>8 
schools for the blind, 26 report similar admijiistrative arrangements. 
Sixteen of the schools for t^e deaf and 15 schools for the blind .are 
administered exclusively by the State educational authorities. In 
cases in which a combined relationship holds, the State educational 
authority carries responsibility for giving general supervision to the 
educational program, while the other authority concerned handles 
problems of institutional management. 

Progress in this direction has also taken place in the case of schools 
for delinqOents, although most of these are still administered as wel- 
fare agencies* apart from the educational system. Institutions for 
the mentally deficient, having a l$trge custodial responsibility, are 
administered .by State boards of public welfare, of charity, or by , 
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(lepnrtnipnts with similar -funotions. Yet many leaders in- the fiehis 
of tlelinqnenoy-and of mental (lofirienry are looking toward the tii!:e 
when residVjitial schools for chihlron so handicappe^T shall have ; a 
intimate relationship to the State ediicatiimal syst«‘in. 

The Goal * 

Every chihi sent to a resident ini school is there because The local 
cominnnity is unable to meet his educational needs or has faile»l lo 
make adequate adjustment for lam. It is the aim of the residential 
school to send the chihi back to the community, when he has conclmh'd 
Ids term of study there, equipped to maintain his self-respect and the • 
respect of others through an acinevement commensurate with his 
ability. To help a child to compensate for a serious physical handicap 
is a difficult matter. To guide n boy or a girl who has seriously 
violated social standards into an-4ittitude of personal adjustment 
toward society is frequently even, more difficult. To inculcate in a 
mentally deficient child the habits of thought and action needed to 
make him an acceptable citizen requires imtold skill and patience. 
All of these-things resid(?ntial schools undertake to do. A knowle<lge 
of the ni^ans which they enti)loy, the successes which they achieve, 
and even the failures which they admit should be of inestimable 
value to aft educators. The \mity and effectiveness of the total State 
educational program cannot but be furthered by a mutual acquaint- 
anceship on the part of residential and day school workers. 

Scope of this Bulletin 

It is to promote such acquaintanceship that this bulletin has been 
prepared. It presents in a general way the education|il progranis of 
residential schools for various t\T>es of handicapped children. Chap- 
ter II tells of a conference called by the Office of Education in 193S 
to consider some of the educational problems encountered by these 
schools. Each succeeding chapter gives a descriptive and pictorial 
presentation of educational activities carried on in a particular type 
of school. The source of the data is indicated in the Foreword. 

It is hoped that the material will be illuminating to day-school, 
vgrorkers who have little opportunity to visit the resid^tial schools 
in their States, as well as to those engaged in residential school work 
who would like to know sonaething of the educational problems and . 
practices in types of institutions other than their own. 








Chapter II: A Conference on Edueational Problems of 

Residential Schools 


LJANDICAPPED CHILDREN present widely <liverpeiit problems 
* * and needp, tU'pemlinjr u|>on thenatureof the luuulienp ln)in which 
they suffer. For those hnvinjr visual or auditory defects special 
iiistnictionnl teehnicpies are of utniost importance; environmental 
control and clinical education are indisi)ensable for the socially 
maladjusted; a modified curriculum with a mitiimum of academic 
re<iuirements and an emphasis upon practical values are of special 
imix>rt to the mentally deficient. Yet all of these groups have certain 
needs in common, and many of the problems of administerinj; residen- 
tial schools are similar for all. This is particularly true of residential 
schools for deaf, for blind, and for socially maladjusted children. The 
impulation in all these institutions is limited to pupils of school ap;e 
and their all-important purpose is to prepare the student to engnjre in 
community life as a respected and a contrihutinfr citizen. Institutions 
for the mentally deficient, on the other hand, carrv' custodial resi>onsi- 
bilities for many persons who will never live in any “community” 
other than the institutional grounds. 

In May 1938, fifteen representatives of residential schools for.the 
deaf, the blind, and the socially maladjusted came to Washington, 
at the invitation of the Office of Education, for a 2-day conference. 
The objectives of the conference were stated by the Office of Educa- 
tion as follows: 

1. To consider some of the general problems of an educational nature 

related to the administration and curriculum of residential 
schools for handicap{>ed children. 

2. To study the jmssibilities for extending the program of vocational 

education in these schools through the use of State and Federal 
hinds. 

3. To determine the spheres in which the Office of h^lucation can be of 

service to such schools. 

4. To assist ui improving the techni<|uc used by the Office of E<luca- 

tion for gathering statistical and otlior data furnished by resi- 
dential schools. 

In his opening remarks, as chainnan of the opening session of the 
conference, tlie Assistant Secretary of tJ^e Department of the Interior, 
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the Honoruble Oscar L. Chapman, called attention to the fact that 
wliile conservation progrartis, as ordinarily conceived, are, planned in 
relation to the nutural resources of the country, this conference \va> 
directed toward the conserv'ation of hutnan resources. Residential 
schools for handicapped children are concerned with programs of 
adjustment and' development which will make it possible for handi- 
capped boys and girls to take their places in the world of adult citizeix 
ready to make a contribution in keeping with their abilities. 



Rishf »o l«ft; Mfj. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman, 
and John W. Stodeboker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, at the conference table. 



t’OXFKKKNH'K OS KDri’AIIONAL 1M»U$LKMS <) 

• Members of the conference were unanimous in their conviction that 
residential institutions for handicapped children should be recognized 
as schools, and not as eleembsynarA- or correctional inslitxitions. It 
was emphasized that, whatever the type or source of administrative 
roiitrol which might be exercised over the school, the educational 
p(tint of view should be kept uppennost. The history of the move- 
ment has been one which to a large extent has kept these institutions 
apart from the educational program of the State. Recent develop- 
ments, however, have tended to bring many of them more prominently 
into the State educational plan. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, who attended the first session of the conference, 
was particularly interested in the fact that one of the tilings desired 
by the school administrators present was a greater personal interest 
from the residents of their communities and a better understanding, 
on the part of legislators and other citizens, of the work ^lirhich the 
schools are trying to accomplish. She urged that everything possible 
be done to acquaint* the public with the programs of the schools, that 
legislators and members of administrative boards be brought in to 
see them at work, and that a sympathetic relationship be developed 
with the community in which the school is located. The public 
must be convinced of the value of the work done in the residential 
schools before it will be willing to give them generous support. 

During the tw'o days of the conference, the discussion seemed to be 
jV centered about three general headings, namely (1) attitudes; (2) 
c-;' administrative problems; and (3) needed studies. The summary' 
j^^ which follows is, therefore, presented umler these three topics. \Vliile 
%the exact terminology of the conferees is not in all cases reproduced, 
the statements here given represent, it is believed, the opinions 
BJipresseil by the speakers and accepted by the conference as a whole. 

Attitudes 

The attitude of the public toward the schools has already been 
mentioned. Ways and means must be found to make the work of 
every school miderstood and appreciated, first, by its administrative 
board; second, by the community in which it is located; third, by the 
people of the State; and fourth, by the legislators who are respon^ble 
for its appropriations. Specifically, the nature and extent of the 
respective handicaps should be made knowm, the need for special 
educational treatment be shown, and, most important of all, the possi- 
! hilities of the children and their capacity for adjustment be demon- 
strated. The public must be convinced that the values of the 
residential school are worth the cost. If the objectives of the school 
are clarified, its activities interpreted, and its achievements recognized, 
its place in the general educational program of the State will he assured. 

Accompanying an appreciative attitude of the public toward the 
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rpsidentinl schools, there must be also n cooperative rclntiousl ip 
between the schools and other, educational npencies of the coinnumi y, 
the State, and the Nation. On the one haml, the ediicational pio- 
fession should recognize the part which residential schools have lo 
play in the guidance of children and youth, ami, on the other hai d. 
the residential schools should look upon general educational jigetun>s 
as coworkers in the same cause. Teachers of residential schools m,iy 
well affiliate v^nth the larger professional groups in etlucation. study mp 
in temis of their o\^^l specialized problems the principles of progressive 
educational philosophy. As one conferee e.xpressed it, we must at 

all times “keep the general perspective of the whole educational 
program.” 

hinally, it was belie\'ed that the interrelationshi]) between eilucation 
ami social work should be recognized. Each of these has mmdi n. 
give the other, and when definition of the respective fields has been 
properly made there shoidd be no < onflict. 

Administrative Problems 

Many and varieil wore the axlministrativc problems disciis.sed at the 
conference. In this summarv' of the proceedings only a brief state- 
ment is given of those which were emphasized by several or all members 

of the gnmp. Some of them apply to one type of school more than 
tcc others. 

Improtrment of resvkntial school standards, a-s applied to qmlificn- 
tions of staff members —Ref eronce was made (a) to the unprogressive 
type of teacher who has continued in theVistitution through a number 
of years without growing professionally ; (b) to situations in some States 
tliKiugh which inadequately prepared persons can secure positions on 
the teaching staff) (c) to the lack of standards for cottage mothers and 
fathers and other efnployees responsible for duties of a social nature; 
(d) to the need of developing standards for specialized types of teacheni 
118 in remedial work and vocational subjects. M uch of the vocational 
instruction now being given is under the guidanc e of tradesmen or 
foremen who have not had preparation for teaching. Tliis situation 
should be remedied. 

hinancial difficvlii^. The insufficiency of funds is in part responsi- 
ble for the inability on the part of schools to raise their standards of 
service. Teachers’ salaries in residential schools do not compare 
favorably with those paid to special teachers for handicapped children 
in city day schools. The annual per capita co|^ reported for variou.s 
schools represented at the conference ranged all the way from $253 
to $850. The need for increased appropriations seemed to piany of 
the conferees to be imperative. » 


CONFKRKNt’K ON KlUCATIONAK I'UOIILK.MS ) | 

tnrther ihnlopmeni of fncilitltM for roratiluiot ((/ura/inn - Fiiumrial 
..s.istanco is sorely 4100.10, 1 in this .lirortion, sin, o oxistiiijr a|»nn>pri.,- 
ti(»ns niako it diffinilt for many Stnto-snpporto.l rosi,|,>nti«l s,-hools 
to offer opportunities which are coniparnhle to those of day s,-hools 
rec eivi^ Federal aid for. vocational education. Attention was called 
by the Office of Education to the fact that all federally aide, I pro.'raius 
for vocational e,lu,>ation aro iin.ler the ,lire,‘ti,.n of the State Ih>anl for 
Vocational E,lu,ntion in the respective States. Some resi,lential 
s,‘hools yi'hich meet the eomlitions of the law with repml to arlininistra- 
tion an,l supervision of the e,lu,-ationnl profrram are parti, ipatinir in 
die use of vocational fiin,ls frrante,|by the State inVo,>peration with the 
I<c,leral fTovermiient. In this .-onncdion C,iinmi.ssi,)ner Studehaker 
piuphasize,! the fact that vo,ational e<lucati,.n is an integral part of 
the total edm ational propram, and that a peneral e.lm-atmnal foumhi- 
tion must be ,-ojisulere,l essential in e\ery wel!-roun,le,l <Mirriculum 

\ ocationa! guidance; placement, Exploratory ourses 

were discussed as a valuable means of pHidance tou'ard a suitable 
vocation; but there is need for much more comprehensive inhmuation 
conceminp occupational possibilities for the various tvT>es of hamli- 
capped children. The dipnity of labor should be l^pileld and bovs 
and girls who are fitted only for simple manual tasks should be taught 
to rwognize the worth of such employment, while at the same time 
receiving instruction in the social values of life. Placement problems 
are legion, involving, on the ,)iie hand, the imlividual’s lack of a,ljust- 
ment or ability, and, on the other hand, the employer’s unwillingness to 
accept a hamlicapped person or one who has been in a training sclnml 
or juvenile delinquents. The follow-up of the vocational cmu^rs of 
former stmlents of the school should accomplish much in pointing to- 
ward wse placements. One member of the group, referring to f.illow- 
up work with the deaf, sai,l, “VVe are never through with the chihl.” 
Proper chmfication and annignment of children to the achonl - In this 
connection was discussed the importance for mlcqiiate diagno.sis 
before sending a handicapped child to a particular type of school an,l 
for provision for doubly handicapped children in keeping with their 
need Sheltered workshops for some doubly hnn<licappe<l grouiis 
eo^d meet an employment situation now almost entirely neglectetl 
Children's imrk in and for the institution.— It was deplored that in 
9ome residential schools unreasonable demands are made upon the 
children’s time for carrying on institutional work. Exploitation of 
the pupils to help support the institution should not be permitted 
Ihe use of certain institutional activities to a limited extent, as a 
basis for the mstruction of pupils, may be considered quite legitimate, 
but no pupil should be allowed to ^ntimie regular work in a given 

proc^ beyond the point of its insti^ctional value to himself. 
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12 REfslDEXTIAL SCHOOLS FOR HANDICAPPED CHILhREX 

Means for paiiicipatinn in the life of'the commvniiy. — A commiti 'p 
wjis appointwl to draw up a statement of sugpestions which might le 
helpful in brinpiug the work of the residential school before the pub io 
and in making it a recognized part of community life. Among t!ip 
means sugpested were the folowing: 

1. Organization of Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops, of (iirl 

Reserves, and of groups with similar purposes. 

2. Entertainment of civic and other clubs of the community liy 

the pupils of the school; also entertainment of pupils In 

the duns. 

3. Demonstrations of school activities before legislative ami 

community groups. 

4. Visits by selected children in homes of selected citizens of ilip 

community. 

5. Radio talks by school officials about the work of the school. 

6. Showing of motion-picture hlnis depicting the school activities. 

7. Newspaper publicity of the right type, with human-inlerest 

stories designed to increase the understanding of the public. 

8. Active affiliation, on the part of the teachff^ in the school. 

with educational and social groups of the community and 

with State and national educational associations. 

Afiministratire control. — Various types of school administrative 
control were represented in the conference. The governing Ixxlio!; 
administering residential schools for handicapped children include 
State boards or departments of education, State boards of welfare or 
institutions, uidependent boards of directors or trustees, and private 
agencies. In commenting upon this matter, one conferee, who repre- 
sented schools for the blind, spoke as follows: 

We have passed through the same situation which is now cn- 
countere<l by schools for delinquents, namely, that of not being 
linked to the educational program. The tendency in the pn.«l 
ha| been that when a school has been under a department of 
correction or a department of welfare, the emphasis has been 
placed on the institution as a home rather than as a school and 
It is almost impossible to gain rank from an educational stand- 
point. It is very important, so far as schools for the blind are 
concerned, that there be a definite tie-up with educational 
authorities in the State. In the first place, ii associated,Hnth tlir 
State edut^tion department, one has a friend at court, someone 
primarily interested from the educational point of view; in the 
second place, it gives one a touch with education outaide of the 
special field of work the blind. I 

Similar statements w'ere made by other conferees, and all agreed that 
the education of handicapped rlnldren ui residential schools should 
be a part of the total educational program of the State. 
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. Needed Studies 

'I'hpre is proat noed for research in the ednration of hnii(li<-M|)pt*,| 
chiUlren in residential schools- research of a practical nature which 
will help in the better organization and further development of the 
srhool program. Among the studies suggested as of immediate 
importance to one or more types of schools are the following: 

1. Development of a uniform system of gathering statistics that 

will make it possible to, compare data furnished bv various 
institutions. 

2. Compilation of statistical data concerning the population of 

the scliools 

3. Companitive studies of per capita costs, of teacher prepara- 

tion of pupil-teacher ratio, of sah^ies. and other items re- 
lated to the management of the schotJtrV 

4. Exploration of occupational opportunities open to Ihe various 

types of handirapped. T 

5. Development of rending material suited to the mature inter- 

ests of seriously retarded pupils. 

6. Development of other curricular material in specialized fields 

of interest; for example, in vocational subjects. 

7. Compilation of reports on experimental projects carried on in 

particular schools, with a view to affording an exchancro of 
experience among the schools. 

8. Surveys of educational practice designed to evaluate existing 

situations and to point out possibilities for improvement. 

In the furtherance of securing adequate statistical data, the Office 
of Education submitted to the conferees the statistical blanks it has 
used in gathering information periodically concerning the resiilential 
schools. Suggestions were made by members of the group for ini- 
provement of the blanks when next they are to be used. 

Services Desired of the Office of Education 

When asked what services residential schools desired the Office of 
Mucation to give, the conferees indicated a number of direotuma in 
which the Office might help. These are briefly stated as follows: 

1. Take the leadership in helping to equalize educational onpor- 

tiinity for handicapped ehUdren, to arouse public opinion to 
tlie need and the value of residential school programs, and 
to bring about the acceptance of such institutions as schooh. 

2. Explore the occupational .fields in which the various haiuli- 

oappeil groups could serve satisfactorily. 

3. Study standards of. costs in residential schools, tcacheiN* 

qualih^tioiis, pupil population^ experimental projects, mid 
other items inchided in residential school practices. 
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1. I’ropjiiT or cum<Mil«r innU'iinls whiHi iiuiv lx* li<>l .fu| 

ill (lo)iliii^ with lum<linip|)C(l childron. 

(live advisory service in developitifr the ediieatiomd projri.iin 
\ of tlie school, and help to make possible an exchantro of <r'»»d 
) practices nmoiijr the schools. 

t». Kncimrape the further development of vocational education in 
residential schools throup:h the use of State and Federal futids 
appropriated for this purpose. 

7. Help to brinjr to^rether workers in residential and in dny 
scliools so that both groups will work in the interests of n 
common cause with a mutiial^mdei-standing and a|yreeialion. 

Conclusion 

. 'I'he conference ^eined to be reco^nuzed by everyone present ms m 

milestone in the progress of education for handicapped children. 
Whether blind or deaf or socially maladjusted, handicapped children 
in residential schools are no less in need of education than are those in 
(Ifiy schools. Both types of institutions exist to serve the children and 
only insofar as they realize this purpose can their presence in the com- 
munity be justified. Thare seems to be no reason why, throu|rh a 
common devotion to a common cause, they should not work side by 
side to achieve a common goal, namely, the development, in evpiA 
handicapped boy and girl, of tho^e laterit abilities and attitudes 
through which he or she may be able to face the world unafraid. 

* The Office of Education, like the residential schools, is limited in 

its resources. Through lack of funds and personnel, it cannot dQ 4 |l it 
would like to do. Commissioner Studebuker, however, pledged tlie^ 
cooperation of the Office to the extent of its facilities in serving the 
cause of handicapped children. He expressed his deep appreciation 
of the cooperation of those attending the conference and his desire for 
a continuing mutually helpful relationship. 
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These liftle people in the playroom ore fhoroushly enjoyins themselves even without sisht. 


A kindergarten group of blind children is happily at work 



Chapter III: Residential Schools for the Blind 



■Hh. UKUAMZKl) KDIK WTIOX of (ho Min, I in tl.o I'nito,! S(m(os 
is a <levolopmcnt of tlio past liun<lio<l yoni-s. Tlio (IocikIo from IS;{() 


to 1840 saw residential institutions for hlin<l rliildren estahlished in 
M^^c-hiisPtts, New -York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio' Other States 
took aetioii in snereedin,: years until at the present time everv State 
of the Union makes provision for the e<lucation of (he hlimi either in 
a sehool within its own honmiaries or in a school of a neij;hl)orin‘t 
State. There are also such schools in the Hawaiian IslandiT, Pmfrto 
Rico, a-nd the Pliilippine Islands. The total enrollment in all resi- 
dential institutions established for this handicapped ftrroiip is approxi- 
mately 6,000 pupils. In addition, about oOO blind children are beinjt 
educated in day-school classes^ orjiani/.ed in some of thC' larfjer city 
school systems of the country. 


for there are inany children who have some v^ision, yet insufficient 
enable them to participate in regular educational activities even wim 
the aid of sight-saving techniques. These are sometimes chussified as 
“educaiiohally blind” and include chihlren who have vision of less 
than 20/200; that is, they are unable to see at a distance of 20 feet 
^-What a person ^tb normal vision can see at a distan<‘e of 200 feet. 
^^Yet between 20/200 vision and total blindness there are degrees 
^ight which are valuable assets- to the cliildren possessing tliem. Even 
r^ose who have only light perception fap to 2/200 vision) may be 
Iponsidered as possessing an advantage over those who have no visiijn' 




Not All Pupils Totally Blind * 


or should serve only totally, blind children. This is far frojii 


Some people suppose that a residential school for the hlimi 


Dliml serves 
•oJii the case, 
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Unfort un a tel. V tl>e establislunent t)f sight-saving vlassps in (jav 
sc hools has not yet progressed to the point of reaching the needs of 
all children wlio should be so plare<l. For this reason schools h^r the 
blind have sometimes been forced to admit pu])ils whose vision exceeds 
the accepted inaxiimiin standard. Certain superintendents of resi- 
dential schools have voice<l their disapproval ef such a necessity. 
“The partially sighted or sight-saving group," states |pe superin- 
tendent, “who cannot foDow theor<linar>" school ( urri<-uhim on account; 
of their defective vision, but who can see well enougli to be tauglJt 
by special methods involving the use of sight, shouhl be taught in 
sight-saving classes connected with an ordinary school for sighterl 
children rather than in a partially bliml class attacherl to a schriol for 
the blind.” * 

AjrotJier sax’s: “We* mauitain that it is the responsibility of local 
authorities to see that sight-saving facilities are extended so that 
partially seeing^hildren do not have to attend a school for the blind.” * 
This superinte^ent -tjeplores the fact that, even where sight -saving 
classes do e.xiit, they ordinarily cany the pupil only through the 
elementary grades. He urges their extension through the high-school 
years. ' 

Doubly Handicapped Pupils 


■W 


To be deprived of vision is tragic enough, but when that loss is 
accompanierl hv an additional serious handicap the lot of the child 
becofn^s increasingly tliflicult. It is estimate<l that tlrere are about 
'4;000 people (children and adults) ui the United States who are 
deprived of both sight atid hearing. Educational facilities for tleaf- 
r.W-blmjd children have in the past been exceedingl.v meager. The life 
,^****^ Helen Keller are a well-knoyn example of what 

be accomplished despite such handicaps, and recent <levelopments 
t'^bave attempted to meet in an organized way the special needs of 
-v)children so afflicted. Recognized centers for the education of the 
')y;deaf-blind have been established in connection with tw'o schools for 
blind located in New York aiul Massachusetts. At other schools 
1 ^/;;; attention is being giv’en to individual cases through the efforts of 
|^(ieachei:s specially trained for the Work. 

Deaf-blind children are taught>to speak aiul to understand speech 
|| through vibratioji. They place their hands on the lips and throat t»f 
sfjhe teacher and in this way e.\perlence' vibrations of the vocal mech- 
juism of the speaker, learning gradually to associate each vibrdtion 
^^th its meajiing. They also learn to e.xperience souiid through bone 
duction apparatus, ns u» one of the pictures on the opposite page. 

I FimmpCOD, M. K.,and Si«<o. Vlu. The TrsinliiK ct Pvt tally Right^l rhildm In e Reboot lor the Blind. 

York, The New York Institute tor the Rdiiratton ol ihe Bltnd. MoiKwntph fwrtee. No. 4. I9an. p, 3. 
M*erklni Invitutlon and Manachuiietu School for ibe Blind, One liuiulretl and Fifth Annual Kefinit, 

* * ■ 
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Upper. — A second 
9iodCf with 8raill« 
books and other 
special equipment, 
snakes regulqr school 
prosrets. 

Center. — With the aid 
of a model, Patsy 
is delving into the 
intricacies of on oh 
teskm well. 

Lower. — Mop study 
depends upon the 
use of relief maps. 
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All three eliildren in the pictures there re^prodnced ure totally hlimi 
uml (leaf. 

The impressions thus nifule upon the sensitive mind of a child wlu» is 
without either vision or hearing: are far beyond popular exjXM’tation— 
or even understanding. There is “Tad,” for examphv, a lad wiu) 
graduated from a fidl high-school course at a residential school for 
the blind. In the year following his graduation he went to South 
Africa and then returned to his home to organize the notes which he 
had taken on his trip. “Tad” converses freely, and his spiritual 
development has been just as gratifying ns his physical and mental 

llic L-nnn iif r<>li(ritiii>i triitliti from lii< 

statenu 


be very happy, healthv, strong, kind. well. courUMUis, and giMid. 
He keeps me fnuu being veiy bad, cross, unkind, and utdiappy. 
He is tlte helper and keeper in my body. He also keeps me 
lively and active all the time. He sings to me in my heart more 
beautifully than 1 siup. 

He knows many things which no one else knows about ancient 
history before the beginning of time. He makes me feel verv 
^ happy because He knows everything I think and do. He will 
^ take care of me forever. 

He sometimes sings to me in my heart when I am quiet and 
asleep. My spirit will never die because it is Golf’s spirit. 
GimI was in e.xistence long befiire the beginning of time, before 
tlie earth, sun, and heavens were formed. Nobody knows where 
He livetl before the beginning of time but I think it was light and 
happy wherever He was. Now He is living in the hearts of 
children. 

There are also blind crippled children, blind subnonnal children, 
and some deaf-blind-feeble-minded. Moileni schools for the blind 
attempt to serve the needs of mentally retarded blind children if the 
intellectual deficiency is not extreme. In that case, however, the 
child becomes a problem of the school for the mentally deficient. 

In short, the school for the blind must meet nOt only the problems 
of visual deficiency common to all its chaises, but also the wide array 
of pupil differences found in any school for the seeing. There are 
physical- abnormalities, emotional disturbances, personality difficul- 
ties, and intellectual deviations. All of these the residential school 
must recognize, and its guidance program must serve the individual 
needs of every pupil entrusted to its care. 


The AkiericAn 'Association of, Instructors of the Blind has called 
atl^tionlto the fourfold aim in the education of the blind: Physical 
efficiency* social adjustment, academic achievement, and vocational 

^ Riprodnotcl by oonri^ty ol PtrklDS IntUtailoii ftod M iiM chmi iU Sobool for Um Blind. 



The Curriculum 





Upper, — A sroup of b«3inncre in handicraft. 

Center. — A class in seosraphy is cxplorins the continents. 
Lower. — These are some of the results of a unit on cotton carried on by a sixth srade. 
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preparation. It lias cnipliasi/c<l tlio fart that tlio coiirsr of stmly In 
residential schools should he coinparahie to that of the puhlic-sehool 
system of the State, with the necessary adjustments in emphasis and 
in methods. The hiph-school course is expected to be tjje equivalent 
of the 4-year course of day hifrh schools. This frecpiently makes it 
|M)ssible for the high-jchool student of advanced standing to take his 
work in the local high sclu*ol witii seeing hoys and girls, with pipvision 
for assistance in rea<ling assignments. In general, the course of sttniy 
in the elementary- and secomlaiy' gra<les inchnles the regular acadeinic 
subjects, health and physical education, musical activities, a variety 
of manual arts, and some types of vocatiojial <n- prevocationnl training. 

The progres,sive residential school for the blind is just as keenly 
alert to modeni advances in education as is the regular day school for 
the seeing. Instructional units of activity, field trips, recreational 
programs, dramatic organizations and other “extracurricular” activi- 
ties, the use of cumulative records, psychological and achievonient 
tests, and a guidance procedure that explfl^b each child’s capacities, 
interests, and difficulties are elements of an educational program no 
less applicable to schools for the blind than to schools for the seeing. 

In one school an experience unit centered about community life was 
used in the first grade: “The second semester found the students 
members of a real community. Farmers, store salesmen, gas-station 
attendants, garagemen, policemen, zoo keepers, school teachers, 
mothers, and children were the members of the conununity. Milk 
obtained from the fanner was delivered to customers and to the store- 
keeper in trucks made of monkey blocks, which stopped at the gas 
station for fuel, and at the garage for repairs, through a maze of 
traffic kept orderly by the policeman. Real money was used in the 
community in all the trading. It was drawn out of the bank and 
accounted for at the end of the project hour. Practical application 
was made to arithmetic problems.” * 

“Extracurricular" actiN-ities are many and varied, including clubs, 
hobbies. Scout troops. Girl Reserves, athletic associations, school 
newspapers, plays, and concerts. Religious services and related ac- 
tivities also constitute an important phase of the boarding-school life 
in these institutions. Throughout his educational career, the blind 
student is encouraged to participate in experiences common to seeing 
pupils and thus to prepare himself for adult living in a seeing world. 
It is not unusual to see blind children actively engaged in the home- 
making laboratory, at the woodworker’s or cobbler’s bench, at the 
sewing machine, at the typewriter or the switchboard, on the farm, 
in the garden and the greenhouse, on the athletic field and the dance 
floor, in the swimming pool, in bands and orchestras. One cannot 
help but marvel at the skill with which a blind student can take the 

* Wcitn Fwifylvaiiia School for the BUod«* PliUburgh, Pa. Forty-ninth Aonunl Report, p. 41 
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high jump, or weed the vegetable garden, or tiini out a piece of 
furniture, or prepare and serve a meal. Every activity of the suc- 
cissful school is directed toward the development of well-adjusted 
iiidinduals who can enjoy wholesome social relationships and take 
tlieir places imafraid in community life. 

As in all boarding schools, the health of the children must be 
watched and health education is given a prominent place. Ophthnl- 
niological examinations are e.xtremely important, m order that each 
cliild may be assured of desirable treatment and the maximum 
amount of correction by glasses of which liis eyes arc capable. Con- 
tacts with parents must be maintained in matters of health and other 
items relating to the welfare of the child. These contacts are usually 
the responsibility of a home visitor or medical social worker. At 
least one school has inaugurated a summer-school clinic for parents 
of blind babies, in which they lenm how to give at home the proper 
early care so essential in the physical and social development of 
blind cliild ren. 

Tactile Methods 

Without sufficient sight to employ the ordinary tools of learning, 
the blind child must depend upon other senses to make contact with 
his environment. The use of methods involving the senses of touch 
and of hearing are important features in his education. The teach- 
ing of Braille reading and writing is one example of tactile methods; 
the use of dissected wooden relief maps in teacliing geography is 
another example. Miniature and life-sized moilels constitute the 
basis for studying the character of buildings, bridges, dams, animals, 
natural phenomena, and a wide variety of other experiences. The 
Works Progress Administration of the Federal Government has 
recently made possible extensive projects for the construction of such 
models in several schools. 

A lighthouse model built accurately to scale was used in the fourth 
grade of one residential school ‘ to teach a better understanding of 
the functions of lighthouses and the responsibilities of lighthouse 
keepers. Their relationship to the whole field of navigation and 
human safety was explored, and the topic became the absorbing 
centef about which an entire activity imit was built. No descrip- 
tion, however vivid, could have taken the place of the opportunity 
to feel this model from top to bottom in all its parts. In the same 
whool pupils have found out how their school building “looks” and 
no longer need to say, as one child did before the model was ma<ie, 
“All we know' about our school is as high as we can reach with our 
finger tips.” Some pupils wanted to know what a modem house 

* Thi Ohio School for the Bllndt Colamhue, Ohio, fiimisbed i report oa the oooftmciloa Aod uw 

owdeiet from which the dmU here giren wen Ukeiu 
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As Shakespeare's *‘Haml t" 
looks in the form of — 

(1) Talkins book record* 

(2) Braille volumes. 

(3) A 9ilt-edge edition in -)f. 
dinary print. 


A high^school group enjoys supplementary ^riadin9 with the aid of the talking book. 
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looked like lus cMimpiired with ti ooloniiil or Ciipe ('od hoim*. Moih'ls 
brmight them their infomiHtion. Others were iiiteroste<l in the hinis 
on thesehool campus, and, in studying these, units of activity eoordi- 
niitinp various fields of subject matter were <leveloped with the aid 
of models. As a result the inter^ts of the children prew ami their 
e.xperiences broadened. Thus dfPthe blind child’s fiiipers serve as 
both finpers and eyes, and sensitive indeed <lo titey become with 
continued practice. 

Tactile training in schools for the blind is also evident in the nmnual 
activities carried on. Weaving, wicker work, knitting, and crochet- 
ing are anmiig the handicrafts to w'hich the eleinentarA piipil is intro- 
duced and in which he learns to be proficient through the sense of 
touch. They in turn lead to other more complicated processes which 
have a vocational or prevocational bmetion. 




Aural Emphasis 


His ears, too, serve the blind child well, and he leanis to make the 
most of them on the playground and on the street ns well us in the 
classroom. 'Advanced students^iay work with the dictaphone, which 
makes it possible to transcribe material on the typewriter without 
the use of shorthand and hence withput the need of vision if the 
student has mastered the touch system and the mechanics of his 
typewriter. Braille switchboards a re in operation in some schools, 
through w'hich, with the use of Braille numbers and a buzzing soiiml 
whenever a call is made, a blind person can successfully’ take care of 
telephone service, 

Braille reading is supplemented by the use of the talking book, ti 
machine equivalent to a phonograph on which specially constnjcted 
records are played bringing to the listener an entire story or other 
piece of literature. The use of the talking book is limited, however, 
by the c<)mparatively small number of records as yet available. 
Most of the classroom materials needed are not thus prepared, and 
hence Braille books still constitute the blind child’s major source of 
written information. An interesting comparison is shown in one of 
the pictures on page 26, indicating the relative space occupied by a 
given volume produced in ordinary print, in Braille, ami in talking- 
book records. Obviously a Braille library must be given plenty of 
room. 

The radio, also, is a boon to blind persons, and blind students in 
our schools take the roles of both listeners and perfonners. ^mo 
have studied the operation of radio stations and have given distinc- 
tive service. At the time of the flood emergency in 1937, a New 
Yoiit newspaper reported the achievement of an 18-year-old blind 
ttudent **as the operator of a short-wave set with which he has been 





Orchestral work is of special value for curriculum enrichment. 


A play is given by the dramatics department. 


A piano lesson, with the use of a musical score in Braille. 
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^•iiistnimeirtnl in transmitting ami relaying Inimlrcds of urgent rmlio 
4; cdnmunications from Hood areas to the States of Npm York and 
I • New Jersey.’'* ^ 

Another scfhool says of its radio workshop activities: “During the 
^ past 2 years part of our speech class has participated ui six broadcasts 
scripts being supplied by the Office of Education, Washington.’ 
D. C. ... Two broadcasts consisted of original scripts aiul music! 
. . . During the fall of 1937 ajid the spring of I93S thirteen pn»grnins 
of poetry, music, monologues, and talks about the schot)l were hn>ad- 
cast. The school chorus sang in two of these broadcasts. , . . 'Plie 
public appearances of our pupils have fostered a much better under- 
standing on the part of the public of their abilities and capacitics.and 
have created a very earnest desire to give them suitable work." ’’ 

MusiJ . '• 

Another application of the use the aural capacities of blind 
students in resulential schools is the/ilacc that is acconled to mush- in 
the curriculum. This is not n. fiehVin which the bliml as a group are 
pccuUarly gifted, as some may suppose, but one ui which they can 
generally approximate the uchie\Vments of seeing pupils. The iim* of 
musical notations in Braille tal^s the place of the onlinary musical 
^re known to most of‘us. Students who are capable of spcciulizinj: 
in this field are given the opportunity to develop their talents. Among 
the offerings included in the music curriculum are: Piano, voice, organ, 
chorus, harmony, music history, orchestra, and band, with indivi<lunl 
instruction on various instruments. Recitals given by the students 
are a frequent occurrence and help to instill poise and confidence in the 
yornig performers. 


A fascinating activity, as reported by one school, was the makuig of 
musical instruments by the- pupils. Drums, hunting horns, and 
shepherd’s pipes were among the products turned out. “Disciplinary 
problems during chorus hour were instantly solved by the mere men- 
tion of pipe making, and the pupils’ hard work was repaid by their 
pride when they were able to take part in the assembly programs. All 
who heard him shared the thrill of the boy who playetl ‘Silent Night’ on 
vhis shepherd’s pipe, and a demonstration of this work was one of tlie 
Imost popular items on the program.’’ * 

A very practical element of trainuig in the music department of most 
chools is the work in piano tuning. This is one of the vocatio^l 
ctivities which have proved suitable to blind {flersons who have an 
'^urate ear for pitch, and a number have been very successful in pur- 
it both in piano factories and in private practice. * 

York Institute for the EducetloD of the Blind, >tnDuel Report, IW7. p. SA. 

Bieonial Report of the Mlaeouri School tor the Blind, 1990, pp. o, lo. 

InrtltuUoo and MiMchuMtU School lor the ]|Uod» One Hundiid aod FIflli Annuel Report, 




A talented student of of$an has the opportunity fof professioncJ preparation. 


The cdgin of residential schools have an extensive repertoire. 
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Physical Education and Sports 



Cliildron who linve been iiliml from birtli or early iiifniuy have never 
hn<l‘tlie op[>ortnnity to appreeiate the appearnnee<>f jroo«l posture, easy 
gait, ami other.furnis of niiiscnlar r«H)nluuition For this reason they 
are likely to ilevelop peculiarities of physical behavh>r unless early ami 
constant attention is given by the school to the rlevelopment of |M>ise 
and control. This is done tlm)ugh formal e.xerci.ses as well as throuirh 
g^mes and sports. Athletic c<mtests further the program aiul show 
tJie surprising ability of blind students to perform, .'swiniining pools 
and bowling alleys affonl lM)th pleasure and physical exercise. Folk 
dancing, tap dancing, social dancuig. heavy apparatus work. tra< 
and wrestling are among the activities which help to develop initiati 
ajul indepenrlence of movement. Even football in il modilied form 
mchule<l m the schedule exports uj certain schools. 

Occupational Experiences 

There has been some difference of opinion as to the place which 
specific vocational traming should have in the high-school rlivision 
of institutions for the blind. Some claim that it should be given^ 
predominance; others — probably a much larger group — believe that 
the purpose of the secondary’ school is not so much tQ. offer specific 
trade trauiing as to furnish a rich e<lucational background ajnl an «>p- 
portunity for occupational e.vploration and analysis preHnunary to 
trade trainbig. Many administrators of reshlential schools for the 
blind, as well as superxisors of the etlucation of physically handicappe<l 
children in day schools, hold the latter point of view. One superin- 
tendent says: 

Thei’e is an unwarranted amount of adverse criticism of the 
education of the blind dije to the fact that schools for the blind 
are not primarily training their pupils for some specififi. trade. 

^ Are the^ ^hoola vested with supernatural powers' that e.xceed 
the possibilities of other elementary and secondary schools? All 
of the habits and skills acqmred at school tend to fit the child for 
some specific work late^ in life, but not until the pupil is more ma- 
ture than the average high-school graduate can he master a trade 
. or other vocation. , , . Many of^our graduates are encourage<l 
to attend university or to return to the SchoPl tor the Blin3 for 
special training along specific lines.® 

Other lea^rs in the education of the blind have expressed themselves 
similarly. But such comments are not .to be interpreted as leaving ik» 
room at all for specific trade training in schools for ^he blind. Some 
pupils must for financial rea^ns seek to earn a livelihood at the earliest 
possible date; others are more fitted to work with their hands than to 
cany on extensive academic study in school or college. For some of 
such time-honored trades as broom and mop making, chair catP- 

i f l o l il Mi 8UI* Sebool Tor Um BUnd, BImidIoI Botwrt, laSS. p. 28. 
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Supple bodies are on« 
of the objectives of 
the physical education 
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Skceball is adopted to 
the needs of the blind 
through the use of eicc- 
* trie apparatus. 
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iiig, baskotiiinkiiifT arul various forms of \vojiviii>i may offor |)ocimiarv 
. opportunities, hut iinfortumitely sucli aotivities are in stuut« scluatls 
still unduly empliasized. The modem residential school with a pro- 
^ gressive outlook and adecpiate ecpiipment has gone far beyond the 
i^-,narrow scope of occupational offerings so long considennl adiHjuate, 
^' although it still uses them for exploratory purposes and matiual t min- 
ting. Selling has come to be a promising line of endeavor for blind per- 
^sons, and as a result courses in salesmanship have taken a rightful 
^■place in the cjirriculum. Carpentrv', furniture making, mattress 
-•making, poultrA- husbandry, agriculture, shoe repair, leather work, 
radio operating, automobile mechanics, metal spinning, iron work, and 
> clay modeling are among the many fields which have heen intro<lnce<l 
in the effort to give the student a variety of experiences with manual 
processes. 

Homemaking departments give not only to girls but. in some 
schools, to boys the experiences essential to the successful maintenance 
of a home. The preparation and serving of meals, food preservation, 
home hygiene and nursing, oliild care, household mechanics, the care 
of living and sleeping rooms, interior decoration, textiles, plain an«l 
fancy sewing, budgeting, and family relations ar? all of value in prep- 
artition for a happy home life, and some of these fiehls are <»f as mucii 
"interest to boys as to girls. Moreover, they have a vocational value 
for those girls who can take positions as mothers' helpers or in other 
.. domestic service. ^ 

1^ One school says of its course in sewing: 


Sewing is taught by individual instruction. Starting in the 
fourth grade with canvas sijuares and a blunt noodle, the child 
is taught tlje various practical and decorative stitches. When a 
pupil IS thoroughly familiar with all the stitches and does liand- 
sewing well, she is taught how to use the machine. This instruc- 
tion is preliminary to the proscribed course which includes the 
making of sheets, pillowcases, towels, ironiugboard covers, ctrtton, 
silk, or wool dresses, and other articles of wearing apparel. I’ptm 
completion of this course the girl is presenteil with a certificate,'” 




In general answer to the question “Wliat can the blin«l (h)?” it 
might be said that, while the diHiculties of placement arc stiH tremen- 
dous, artificial restrictions are gradually being removed both h\' the 
blind themselves and by educators of the blind, s<» that vi»eational 
activities once thought. utterly impos.««ihlo for tlieiii are being umler- 
taken with optimism and success. For tli<»se fittiiigly endowetl, the 
university or professional school offers speeiali/.ed training in intollee- 
^tual or artistic pursuits beyond the secondary level. One superintend- 
ent reports: 

The modem trend in the education of the blind looks constantly 
to the development of new lines of employment which it is believeil ^ 

WiiMQiin School for the BUod. JwmviUe* Wb. (Brochure describinf Ibe work of the icboul^ ’ 
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the blind can follow snccossfully. Amon<r the various professions 
, and lines of employment in which tlie blind are known to he suc- 
cessfully employed are these; Hand asseniblinir in factories and 
wore rooms, ticketin^r, wrappiiifr, inspecting, selling:. oHioe type- 
writing, making household articles, serving as mothers’ helpei-s, 
poultry husbandry, lecturing, writing, entertaining, investigating 
social conditions, home teacliing among the adult blind, operating 
telephone exchanges, teaching school, giving music lessons, 
church oi^an playing, singing, playing for dances, composing 
music, piano-tuning, practicing massage, osteopathy, law. 
politics, and preaching." 

Guidance 

The entire program of a school for the blimi, if it is to be effective in 
serving the needs of indivi<lual pupils,, must give to the personal 
guidance of those pupils the same place of dominance that is being 
sought for it in tlay schools for seeing children. Instruction — even 
spe<’ial teclmique of instnn-tion — is not enough, ^'his is only one of 
the elements in a total guidaiu'e program. Throughout the years of 
the <'hild’s atteiulance, the progressive residential school studies him 
as an individual differing from every other individual in the school. 
Physical examinations, psychological tests, achievement tests, per- 
sonality inventories, aptitude and interest' analyses are all finding an 
important pla<*e in the progfam of the blind pupil's guiihince towani 
personal, social, and vocational adjustment. 

The findings of such a comprehensive analysis of individual traits 
are worth the l^e spent in securing them only if they are put into 
usable form and if they actually contribute something in planning the 
pupil’s educational progress, A cumulative reco’rd giving all pertinent 
data from the time of the child’s entrance into the school can be of vital 
assistance in fulfilling the first of these conditions, and schools for the 
blind are making incre^ing use of such a device. ' One school,** for 
example, has on file for each pupil an 8-page folder called “Guulance 
Program,” in wdiich.significant items are recorded under the following 
headings: (1) General eye condition at entrance, amount**“of vision, 
recommendation of oculist, glasses; (2) psychological findings, with 
apace to record iateffigence quotient, achievement quotient, and 
mental age at periodic testifig dates; (3) personal inventory; (4) teach- 
er’s analysis yf pupil ; (5) analysis of home (residence, type of home, 
parental i^rest, vocational opportunities for the blind in the com- 
munity, interested service clubs); (6) after-graduation plans .(pupil’s 
ambitibns, special aptitudes, adviser’s recommendations); (7) voca- 
tiedial education program; (8) character analysis; (9) character-build- 
ing plan; (10) summary of accomplishment at discharge. 


•’The PronsylTAnUi IiMtItuitoQ for the lostniotknn of the Blind, Overhrook, Philadelphia. 8ehm»l 
AnnoanoBineDt, p. t. 

^ Mlohii»o School lor the Blind, 1.4Uialog, Mich. (From reiKNt and material eontfibuled. HKK.) 
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Asriculfural activities offer to the blind promising fields of service. 



These boys are getting ready to operate their own poultry farms. 






This girl is leamins to operate a switchboard equipped with Braille isumbers and other 

special appliances. 
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The Hccunile accnnuilntioii of ilaUi of this kijul luxl the iiifellijretit 
usr of them by persons skilled m the counseling of youth cannot help 
but mean for the student richer possibilities of finduig himself ui the 
complex situations into which he must go when he leaves the school. 
It is assumed, of course, that the school must be able to provide in its 
pn*gram all the curricular, extracurricular, and other means <»f 
guidance foiuid to be needed in each particular instance. 

The school from which the cumulative record noted above was 
reported has anticipated some of the guidance needs of its prospective 
charges in establishuig a summer nursery' school for preschool blunl 
children and their mothers. In 1937 (the first year u) which the 
nursery school functioned) there were eight babies, wdth their mothers, 
rajiging in age from 16 months to 5 years. The. teaching staff en- 
deavors to give to each mother special help in meetujg her particular 
problems and thus to lay a sound foumlation for later educational 
progress. 

Administration of Schools 

Of the 58 residential schools for the blijid reporting statistical data 
to the Office of Education for the year 1935-36, 23 in continejital 
United States and 2 in the outlyuig parts are administered either hv 
the State or Territorial educational authorities or through a cooperative 
relationship with such authorities. Fifteeji schools are administered 
exclusively by State educational agencies, and each State legislative 
session sees* others added to the group. One school reports: ” 

As our school is a part of the public-schoQl system of New 
York State, its educational activities are subject to the regulation 
of the State Department of Education. Our courses, therefore, 
both in the grades and the high school are modeled closely after 
those recommended by the State Education Department. 

There can be no doubt that residential schools for the blind are a 
logical part of the public educational program of the State, As such 
they are Vocally, also, the responsibility of the same agency w'hich 
administers the rest of the educational program. With such an 
arrangement, blind boys and girls are not objects of charity sent to a 
“home” or a welfare institution, but they have real place among, 
the elementary and secondary pupils of the State. As members of 
that group they are entitled to all the benefits that modem education • 
has to give, and modeWr citizens and educators must see that they 
get them. 


» N»w York SUlf Hchool (or (he Bllml. BalRvla. N. Y Slity-eighih Annual Keimrt. iwe. p. 38. 
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Chapter IV; Residential Schools for the Deaf 


CROM THP] point of view of instruction, donfiioss from l)irtlj or 
■ infancy prescMits a jnoro (lilHnilt prohlcm tium hlimlnoss. I’nnhlc 
to hear speecli fnnii those around him, the child caniuU learn to talk 
through imitation of sounds as most <>f us ilo. lie has no wav of 
becoming acquainte<l with the names of objects c*r with other language 
eoncepte through their association with speech. It is as if a high 
wall were built about him cutting him off from the world of language. 
» knowledge of which is so essential to an understanding of his environ- 
ment and of the people with whom in some wpy l^e must learn (o 
communicate. This wall education must scale- or blast- through 
the application of special methods which substitute the use f»f other 
* censes for the hearing of which the child is deprived. 

Residential schools for tlte deaf^ ere established to fulfill tlrt* pur- 
pose. To the State of Connecticut belongs the credit for the estab- 
lishment of the first school of this kind in the I’nited States in I, si 7. 
The State of New ^ork took similar action the following vear, and 
by 1850 ten other States had established schools of their own. It is 
reported by the Amencan Annals oj the Deaf that in October H):ts 
there wctc 66 public and 20 private residential schools in the I'nited 
Sta^, all of these together enrolling approximately 15,000 pupils. In 
addition, between nine and ten thousand deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children were reported to the Office of Education in 1936 as enrolled 
for special instruction in day schools or classes established in city 
school systems. However, recent estimates indicate that there are 
many thousand more children with defective hearing w'bo are struggling 
along without special help. 

Deaf v». Hard'of-Hearing 

There has been considerable discussion regarding the connotation of 
the teniis “deaf” and “hard-of-hearing,” and efforts have been imule 
to bring about the acceptance of a unifomi terminology on the part 
of all who are interested in the education of children handicapped by 
d^^^e hearing. There are in general three groups of such children, 
«|p|^duc8tional needs are materially affected by the accompanying 
fl^cal condition. These are: (1) Children who were bom with a 
total or almost total loss of hearing, or who through disease or accident 
lost their hearing before they had learned to talk ; (2) children who lost 
«1 or almost all their hearing after speech and language patterns .had 
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This little sirl is completely absorbed with her pegboard. 


An individual hearing test helps to determine the extent ^1 the child’s hearing loss. 
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been well establishe,! ; (;i) chihlron who. while having a signiKcant 
hearing loss, are not profoundly deaf and whoso varying degrees of 
residual hearing can be utilized to great a«lvantage in their eilneation. 

Obviously the ehihlren in the first of these groups present the nn.st 
serious educational piohlems <lue to their total lack (*f experience with 
natural speech or language, ('hildren in the second group have a 
foundation of language u.sage and of natural speech upon which 
education must help them to build, while children in the thini group 
can with the use of mechanical hearing aids conserve or deveh»p much 
of the natural quality of the speaking voice and the ability to use oral 
language. 

Some Similarities in Schools for Deaf and for^Blind 

V 

Ijjte schools for the blind, the programs of which were <leserihe<l in 
liw previous chapter, residential schools for tlie deaf are primarily 
deaigned for children of school age wliose sensory loss is extreme anil 
whose needs cannot be adequately met in the lo<-aI day school system 
from which they come. Also like schools for the ‘hliinl, however, 
schools for the deaf find it necessary to admit children with less severe 
yet serious defe<'ts, for whom day-s<diool ac(‘onimodation^ are not 
available. Only a comparatively small number of the children in a 
midential school for the deaf are totally without hearing, and increas- 
ing emphasis is being pln<>ed upon the stimulation for ma.ximum use 
of the residual he«ring which most of them possess to a greater or loss 
degree. ik ^ 

Residential schools for the deaf must frequently, like schools for 
the blind, serve children having double handicaps. Sojue pupils are 
both deaf and blind, but the recent cstabli.slunent of well-e<piipped 
centers for such children in schools for th? blind has decrcjised the 
demand made upon schools for the deaf for their etlucation. Some * 
pupils are particularly slow in learning and need speicinl conshleration 
on this basis, but deaf children who are feeble-minded are not con- 
sidered the responsibility of schools for the deaf. Some pupils have 
health problems, others emotional or behavior problems w hich can 
be adjusted through a well-directed guidance program. In short, ■ 
while the school for the deaf functions for the jirimary purpose of 
^eating deaf children, it must give attention to the multitude of 
gdividual differences among those deaf children which are bound to 
|| brought to light. 

I^he administrative policies for publicly supported residential schools 
the deaf and for the blind within the same State' are likely to be* 
Jy related. In fact, in some cases the same school serves both 
d and deaf children ip separate departments. In cases in whi<*h 
tate-appointed agency is in chaige of a separate school for the blinti 



A sroup of children work at th«ir teats, while the teacher 3ives individual attention to 

each one in turn. 




Besinners in woodwork have an opportunity for creative expression. 
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one finds the sjunc a^rcncy rontrolliiifr (lio sriinol for tho dnif. Of S‘J 
n'sidenHul schools for the <lcHf reportitif; to tho Ollict* of Kilunition 
jn 1936, 30 are adihinistcre<l oitlior by tho State e<liinitioniil authority 
or jointly ,by the State educational autliority and another State or 
private apency. 

Superintendents of these institutions are unaniiuous in tlieir in- 
sistenc-e thftt they shoid(^.be considered s<diools in every sense of the 
word. Repeatedly one hears it enii)linsize<l that they are not chari- 
table or eleemosynary institutions. Sc hool announcements nre likely 
to contain a statement similar to that which one superintendent used: 
“The school is purely an eciucational institution. and its one and only 
purpose of e.xistence is- to provide an education for those pupils of 
school a^e who are unable to i)ro}rress satisfactorily in the public 
school due to total deafness or unpaired hearing/^ 

Course of Study 


It is logical that the course of study in residential schools for the 
deaf shall follow closely, the course offered by elementaiy and high 
schools of the State. During the first 2 or 3 yenis of the child’s 
residence in the school the greater part of his time must 'be spent in 
sense training, voice development, the elements of lanjiuage, and 
lipTeadjjig. Because of the need for this extended preparatory work 
'his progress through the grades cannot be as rapid as that made by 
the normally hearing child. 

The upper limit of academic work offered differs among the various 
schools. Some of the 'private schools are distinctly elementary in 
nature and make every effort to prepare their pupils for secondary 
work in high' schools w-ith hearing boys and girls. Tho State schools 
and other private schools carry their students tluough one or more 
years of academic high-school work. One school reports that “the 
Question of a deaf child requires from 12 to 14 years and at the end 
of that time the child has completed a course which corresponds to 
junior high school work in a regular public school.” ‘ 

In another school it is announced that “the last 4 years of school will 
cover the work from the sixth to the tenth grades as offered in the 
public schools. Children will receive units of credit for thpir .work, 
and when they have earned the required numbet of c,redils tlie'y will 
be entitled to a diploma. Other pupils spenduig more time on 
vocational work, and not completing all required academic courses, 
will receiye certificates of graduation.” * 

In, still another school “the course of study includes a systematic 
development of mathematics, language, social and natural sciences, 
composition, reading, and speech and speech-reading. This couree of 


> riorida School (or the !>«•( and the Blind, PresIdent'R Blennlel Reimrt. im^wTiTl 
• ThrlndJeneStete School fot the l>eel. Uewral luiuruietlM, itoe, p. s. 
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Miuly is sepnratod after the eiphtli grade into two divisioiis: One 
leading toward a certificate nptin graduation, anil'tuie toward a 
diploma upon graduation. The last 3 years of instruction in the 
latter division are organized umler the North (Viitrul Association of 
('olleges and Secondary Schools.”^ Deaf stiulents who wish to 
continue their studies beyond the high-school work offered by their 
n‘spective schools may, if they have sufficient command of speech 
and lipreading, enter any institution of learnini: for hearing students, 
or .they may take the entrance examinations foj‘ (Jallaudet College, 
in Washington, D. C., which is exclusively for deaf stmlents. 

Nursery Schools 

The fact that the progress of tleaf pupils through school is neces- 
sarily delayed by the years spent in preparatoiy work has led to the 
encouragement of a veiw' early entrance age. Alost State schools 
cannot legally admit children until the age of 5, 6, or A en 7 years. A 
few' States, however, now permit a child to be enrolled in a State- 
supported school at the age of 3 years, and some private schools admit 
even younger children. One private school has hail as many as ot) 
children under instruction at«ono time ranging: in age from to (i 
years. Sense trainmg in these early years is designed to capitalize the 
use of the child’s eyes and ftngers, as well as his sense of vibration and 
muscular control. Voice development and the elements of lip reading 
are also emphasized through instruction of an informal typo geared to 
■the capacity of the child. Of paramount importance is the pupil’s 
social adjustment, and the nursery school gives the opportunity for 
play and work with other chUdren conducive to greater adaptability 
and social consciousness. In general, nursery* -scliool attcmlnnce 
serves the purpose of an early preparatory’ periotl and thus expedites 
the beguining of regular first-grade work at a more nearly normal age. 

Curriculum Units 

Because of the disproportionate amount of time that must ho given 
to the development of skills in language, speech, nml lip rearling, it is 
not an easy matter to cootdinate the experiences mid mterests of deaf 
children into a vitalized unit of activity more or leas uifomial in nature. 
Yet this is being done by teachers who have kept pace with progressive 
developments in educational method, and they are enthusiastic over 
the results obtained in the stimulation and eiijoyment experienced by 
the children. Among the imits reported are those featuring the story 
. of cotton, writh its opportunity for getting acquainted with the land 
ahd people of the South; a Congo village, built ui miniature and de- 
picting life in hot wet regions; books as one’s frieiuls, with opportunity 

low* School (or the DewT, p. 17. (Bulletin of Infonnstlon.) 
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These little tots are leamins to read words from the lips of the teacher. 


Auricular troinins with a h'earins aid helps many children to improve the quality 

of their speech. 
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for each child to make and to hind a hook; the dairv.* with a visit to 
the school daily, a churning experiem-e in scliool, ami a study of ilairv 
products and sanitation; and aviation, with activities planiuul for slow 
boys', who, in the course of the unit hecame ac(|uainted with fanuuis 
aviators, types of planes, and historical flights. All of these projects 
afford excellent opportunity for the correlation of work in geography, 
histor>', rea<ling. language, and imlustrial arts. 

In one school a preparatorv' class of little people carried on a home 
project, which is describetl by the teacher somewhat as follows: ' 
We know that a tittle <leaf child’s voi'ahularv, even after a ymir in 
school, is verx’ liiniteil. In carrv'ing out a pniject on the home we are 
afforded the opportunity of teaching the names of the rooms in a house, 
the furniture, and other parts, as well as a few articles used in enidi 
room. The children cojistructed a house of cardboanl ; painted it red 
and white to represent bricks; used cellophane for windows; made 
furniture for each room of construction paper, the curtains and table- 
cloth of lace, and the rugsW pieces of tapestiy. When the house \vas 
completed, we wrote a storv’ about it in our “daily news " perio<l and 
copied it on reading charts. Each chihl inade a hook in the sha|)e of a 
house, wrote the name of a room at the top of each page, cut out 
furniture and pasted it on the proper page, and properly laheleil each 
piece. Before the project was over, speech, lijireading, language, 
wTitin^, and handwork were all involved. The children became 
acquainted with the fundamental facts of home ami family life. They 
learned, too, how to work together and showed a keen interest through- 
out the activity. 

Speech and Lip Readins 

There are several ways in which tleaf persons may communicate 
with one another or with hearing jieople. They may use a stanilard 
system of signs known more or less to most other deaf persons; they 
may use the manxial alphabet in finger spelling, which they have 
learned in school; they may use pencil and paper and write what 
they have to say; or they may use speech and lip reading. All resi- 
dential schools for the deaf give their pupils an op|)ortunity h) learn 
to speak and to 4*ead lips. Some s(%)ols use this method of instruc- 
tion exclusively with lill pupils. Many administrators and teachers 
urge "that all schools for the deaf should teach speech and lip reading to 
all pupils all the time, not in the nature of propaganda or for the exploi- 
tation of any method of instruction, hut as the (Jotl-given right of 
every deaf child to be equipped to meet the worhl in as normal a 
manner as possible. To this end every useful educational device aiul 
mechanical aid should be employed." ‘ 

* Adaptad from a ly|ie<! account contrlbmetl by ibe Idaho BchcKtl for the l>eaf and the llllnd. I9CW. 

* Unttad Statca l)e|iarttnent of the Interior, Office of Kducailon. ('(Mtrdlnaliun of effort for the etfijca* 
ttai of axoaoiiooal childreo. (Bulletin 1V35, No. 7) p. 21. 

ybuL. ».* 
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Other ntlininistratorA, wliilo recojxni/infr the iniportanee of speech 
aiul lip remlini*. believe that many deaf persons are unable to master 
these accoinplishinents and that therefore the metlnal use»l should 
suit the individual case. In one school, for e.xample. “Kverv child is 
given an opportunity to read the lips and aecpiire speech. If suitable 
progress is not nuule by this method, they are transferred to another 
class whereby most of the instruction is given by inrtimal sjielling 
ami writing. The objective of the school is to give each child a go(»d 
knowledge of English and the ability' to speak and rea<l the li|)s. if 
possible.” ® '' 

In years past the relative importance of instruction through s])eech 
ami lip reading, «m the one hand, and the manual alphabet, on the 
other hand, has probably been the greatest cause of disagreement 
among educators of the deaf. Today the questum is no longer 
whether there shall be any attempt to teach speech in the residential 
school, but rather how long that attempt shall be maile before the 
lack of success justifies one in discontinuing it in favor of the use of 
the manual alphabet. To determine whether failure is- due to the 
child’s inability to learn or to hitherto imperfect methods of teaching 
is not an easy matter. It is hoped that continued research will 
bring to light facts which will help to answer this question to -the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

Auricular Training * ‘ 

If a child is boim with a serious hearing impairment, no amount of 
training will increase the degree of hearing which he possesses. The 
ability to use what he has, however, may be developed to an extent 
which is sometimes surprising. For this purpose axiricular training 
has been institiited in schools for the deaf with the aid of mechanical 
devices. Since a large number of children in residential schools have 
some residual hearing, such devices can be a most effective instru- 
ment for instruction in speech. The child may hear and interpret 
through the amplifier sounds which are otherwise unintelligible to 
him. Thus he learns to imitate in his own speech the sound of the 
teacher’s voice. Through the same means the conservation of nat- 
ural speech is encouraged on the part of hard-of-hearing children or 
of children who became apparently deaf after they had learned to t»4k. 

Some schools are working toward the objective of making mechanical 
hearing aids available to all the chihlren all the time, u> onler that 
no stone may be left unturned in the attempt to tliscover and to stimu- 
late remnants of hearing hitherto unused. One school reports regard- 
ing two enteruig classes in which a hearing aid was vise<l by every 

^ * riorld* SctMol foCUw-LMklMid Um DUnd. Hrwhi*Dl‘8 Ufennial Keitorl, li06-38. p. 14. 
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chilli all day or for ns much of the day ns was lotrirnlly possil)lp with 
sm.dl children: 

I 

The majority of the pupils in these two classes have about 
■>0 percent residual heanng, hut none had speech upon enterin*; 
sclmol. Their progress, not only in speech development, hut in 
general educational acceleration, has been remarknhle, and this 
experience has proven to our satisfaction that the use of hearing 
aids with all deaf children as much of the time as possible during 
the first 5 school years of the child’s life is vastly important. 
These early years are the important ones for speech developmeiU. 
for the patterns of speech and voice that are fixed during tliat 
time udll mark and probably limit the degree of speech efficiency 
any pupil will ultimately attain. We dare not take a chance, 
therefore, in denying to any deaf child during that period the 
opportunity for acoustic training merely because he mav appear 
to have no residual hearing. Remarkable use is made by many 
children of even only a slight amount of hearing.^ 

Rhythm 

Because he cannot hear, the deaf child is oblivious to the existence 
of rhythmical sequences in the worhl of sound, and he is therefore 
unable to translate them into the rhythmical sequence of speech or 
the natural gjace of the body. As a result, one often sees in untaught 
deaf children a shuffling gait, awkward posture, and clumsy move- 
ments of all kinds; an<l from those who have had a rigorous trauiing 
in speech one frequently hears a series of explosive sounds in staccato 
measure instead of the smoothness of voice found among hearing 
children. Some stimulus other than sound must be utilized to make 
them appreciate and imitate the rhythm of natural speech as well as 
the balance and poise of the boily. In order to accomplish this, everj' 
school for the deaf makes extensive use of the piano. The vibrating 
strings of th^instrument can be reailily perceived by the deaf child 
through tactile experience. This medium, supplemented by the 
visual stimulus of his teacher’s example, helps him to learn to interpret 
time, accent, pitch, and phrasing, and gradually to put into his own 
voice the rhythmical flow which he “hears.” 

The teacher may accompany the exercises iji rhythmical speech 
with simple rhythmic actions. These in turn constitute the basis for 
the development of more complicated movements, such as marching, 
skipping, and even dancing. The grace and perfect time demon- 
strated by the children are sometimes so remarkable that it is <lifficult 
to convince the audience that they do not actually hear the music • 
which accompanies their dances. 

When the teaching of rhythm is correlated with auricular training, 
Mslready described, the child who has even a small amount of residual 
^ hiring has the advantage of using a triple approach of sound, touch, 

ilSmiitr-Am Annual R4>iwrt of the lieilnctoa School h€ the Dmf of New York City. 1937. p. IS. 

! 
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an«l slight to the dovolopinent of rliytlimicnl spoocli nml net ion. Tlu* 
teacher of rhythm in one sclmol says of sucit a prosrram: ** 

Throughout its development, rhythm has ha<l an ever-widening 
scope. Bepnninp: with the sense of rhythm in the body, it has 
been incorporated in speech training throu«rh a tactile approach 
and more recently it has been correlated with speech through aijr 
auditory approach. . . . Its vital connection with both the physical 
development of the child and its correlation in his speech proves 
it may no longer he vie\ve<l in the light of a passing fancy, but it 
has become an essential factor in the education of cverv deaf 
child. 

. Toy orchestras, rhytlmi bands, and even a brass band of deaf 
pupils are some of the outcomes of an effective rhythm j)rograin. 
The military training offered in some schools is. among other things, 
a form of e.xpression of rhythmical action. Of its two rhythm bands, 
one school writes that “more than .'>0 children are enrolled in flic 
organizations. The children learn the symbols of 20 percii.ssioif 
instruments. Music is read from simjile scores sket<*hed on charts 
for use with piano accompaniment. The bond has 1.3 pieces in its 
repertoire and the instruments include rhythm sticks, jingle clogs, 
sleigh bells, cymbals, triangles, tambourines, wood blocks, <lriims, 
bird wliistles, .xylophories, castanets, and a Chinese gong.” ® 

The same school writes of its brass band tTiat “the organization i.s 
frequently called upon to play for parades, conventions, and the 
(lances and atliletic functions at the school. Known throughout 
the country for their music, they have played at an International 
Kiwanis convention; have given a serenade .at the Governor’s man- 
sion in Springfield; frequently broadcasted over the radio; performed 
in the main ring of the Sells-Floto circus at a special Kiwanis dav 
celebration in. Chicago; and toured the East with a Chautauqua.” 

’'Extracurricular" Activities 

As with other types of handicapped pupils, so with the deaf, every 
effort is made in most residential schools to enrich the educational ' 
program with so-called extracurricular activities of a socializing nature. 
Membership in the State interscholastic athletic association, organi- 
sation of Scout troops and groups with similar functions, literary 
societies, dramatics, debating, hobby clubs, trips to points of interest, 
parties of various types, and, last but not least, religious and social 
service activities are all included in the schedule of the up-to-date 
Mhool. One 8uperint6n<lent w'rites: “Our recreational and social * 
program has been a full one. .^11 of tlie organizations have done 

'Kent. Maivnret S. SuKiMeUnns for (eachinit rhythm to the ite«f. Pre<lcrk'k. Md., Maryland Stale 
Sihool (or the Deaf. l«3g. p. U. 

JThe Illinois School for the Deaf (lUusttaled hooklet of information). p.B. ‘ 

^9IWd..pp. 17,18. 
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voiv (Tcdilnhlo work. Part iripat ion in (ho many activitios has 
developed a better Jiioral and social attitndcon the part of tliestndeiif 
body. Tliey have been stimulated by the newly developed interests 
and enthusiasms to still ^(irther activity. These activities, in many 
instances, have provide<l the best possible learnintr situations.”" 

Occupational Experiences 

Ijke all residential s<diools, the school for the deaf keeps ever in 
mind the ultimate objective of returning its frrad nates to normal 
commiinity life to take their places as self-supportin': anti respcited 
citizens. Some pei-sons with seriously unpaired hearing have attained 
marked success in a professional pursuit, but most of them find it 
easier to make vocational axljustinent through tratle or industrial 
service, particularly of the types not requiring e.xtensive coininiini- 
cation with fellow workers. Therefore, in those schools which olfer 
vocational training great stress is laid uptJn such activities. In some 
aehools practically all of the work carried on in the vocational depart- 
ment is. really prevoeational and of an o.xploratory type, witli the 
expeotatioh that the student wdll receive more intensive training after 
he has left school through the vocational rehabilitation service of the 
State department of education. In others the vocational offerings 
are both intensive and extensive. One school for boys operates at 
least 22 different vocational activities, and it joins 2 other s<diools 
for the deaf in the same city in maintaining an employment service 
for graduates. In 1937 this school reported: “In spite of the employ- 
ment crisis of the past years it has been possible to secure employment 
for pra<*tieally all graduates of these schools since the ei’nployinent 
service was inaugurated a little less than 3 years ago. It is quite 
evident that the advantages of a superior vocational training are 
reflected in tliis iinxisual record of employment.” 

Because of the fact that academic progress of most deaf pupils is 
ttecessarily slow, schools which have a vocational or prevoeational 
department pemft^^many students to be 4 ^nrolled for s\ich work before 
they have reached the academic stnmlard usually required in day 
schools. Students who seem to have made all the academic progress 
of which they are capable are often allowed to spend most of their time 
m the shops either for exploratory purposes or for intensive prepa- 
ration. Among the many occupations for \j^ich training is given in 
various schools are: Applied electricity, art-metal worU, aivto meclian- 
h», baking, bqrboring, bookbinding, cabinetmaking, commercial art, 
bnmng, floriculture, gardening, general carpentry, laundry work, 
^otype operating, painting, photography, poultry raising, power 

^ Indiana 8lat« School fenr th« Deaf, General Inft^riiialioii. lucKi. p. 14. 

New York School for Uie l>ea(, llUih AanuaJ Kepurl. p. 21. 
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niiicliinp operattiiifr, printinp, shoe ropnirinp. sipn pnintinp. tjiilorin<r. 
upholstprinfr. and weldinp. Paarticulnrly for <rirls theiV uro vnrioais 
types of homeinnking activities, beauty niiture. costume design, 
inillinery, typing, and a variety of art liniuHcrafts. 

Social Adjustment 

Deaf people cannot live in a world of their owm, apart from all that 
concerns hearing people. Theirs is the privilege, tlie right, atu] the 
responsibility to find happiness within the world, not away from it 
And the achievement of that happiness depends upon two factors. 
The first is the extent to which they have been prepare<l to tnke their 
places in a heairing world as well-adjusted personalities willing to accept 
without bitterness certain limitations imposed upon them by reason of 
their handicap, yet able to achieve in spite of them. The second 
factor is the extent to which the hearing world in which they live is 
taught to appreciate the persons that they can be and the work that 
they can do.. 

Residential schools have a heavy responsibility in toth these areas, 
-and many of them are doing their utmost not only to educate deaf 
children, but also to educate a hearing public. Pupils are given everv 
opportunity to mingle with hearing children, to visit in’the homes of 
hearing people, to perfonn before a hearing public, and to demonstrate 
their occupational efficiency before hearing employers. They are 
helpfTl' to adjust the personality* difficulties that inevitably arise in the 
growing-up process, wdiich are sometimes exaggerated because of the 
physical handicap, and witich W’ithout adjustment are an increasing 
menace to satisfactory human relatiimships. The teachers make their 
presence felt outside the school, participate in thp work of community , 
service clubs, affiliate actively with State teachers’ organizations, anil . 
folldW the progress of modem educational practices. . The hearing,' 
public, on the other Imnd, is informed at every opportunity of the 
work of the school, is invited to see it in operation.'is given tangible 
- evidence of the achievements of its graduates, and is reminded of 
its needs.- ,, 

All of these things contribute to the deaf pupil’s possibilities for 
successful living in the days that are to coiue. As a jnember of* our 
great American citizenry he should have his opportunity for happiness 
‘gained through well-rendered- service. The residential school and 
the day school h^ve much to give to each other in helping him to 
► teach that goal. 




In the reception room of a school for unadjusted sirls are panels painted by the art class 
' and draperies tie^ ond dyed in the sewing room. 
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An attractive students' dining room in a school for socially malbdjusted boys. 







Chapter V: Residential Schools For the Socially 

Maladjusted 


S EVERAL YEARS A(R) tl«e suporiutoiulont of n State trainij\p 
scliool for juvenile deluKiuents ascribed to three major causes the 
tremendous difficulties wliich sue!) Institutions expcriejice in makijijr 
* programs effective. These causes were: (1) Ignorance of the 

possibilities of trabung for the young people concerned; (2) failure to 
meet the expense of goo<l trninuig programs; (3) persistence of the 
traditional concept that the offender must be punished and that his 
stay in the correctional school must be hard and imcomfortahle. 

Probably the thir<l of these factors is at the root of the other tw«>; 
for if the public were thoroughly committed to the doctrine of sal- 
vaging socially maladjusted or deliji<|uent youth through a program 
of reeducation rather than one of peindties, it would stinly the needs 
and the possibijj^^ of training in an intensive way. and it wmdd he 
willing to spend the mojiey recpiired to realize those possibilities. 
The programs of many State training schools are suffering uiuler the 
burden of huulequate appropriations aiul some unfortunately also 
under political situations which make the young people committe<| 
to their care tlie victims of inefficient administration ami teaching. 
The recognized educational groups withiirthe State frequently km*w 
little about what is going on in such institutions and even turn away 
from them as being entirely outside of their sphere. Yet, if the 
objective of the institutions is one of ree<lucation, certaiidy they 
are — or should be— schools in everv' sense of the word, and as sm'h 
they should share the interest and support of the State’s educational 
leailers. ^ 

Administration 

No doubt one of the elements interfering with such a relationship 
has been the separation, in most uistances, of the administration of 
training schools for delinquents from that of other public schools of 
the State. Of the more than IbO institutions of this type ui the 
United States, some operate under a separate board of trustees 
appointed by the Governor or by a private or denominational agency. 
Others are administered by the State department of public welfare, 
still others by the State board of control, the State department of 
institutions, or even the department of penal uistitutions. Some 
connected with city or county welfare agencies. A few are »ui 
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int.'trral part of the State ediinitioiinl system mul are administereil 
entirely by tlie State or local educational authority, while a few others 
an responsible jointly to the department or board of education and 
to some other public ‘or private agency. 

^ A close administrative relationship to* the recognized State edu- 
cational agejicy is of course conducive to the aece|)tance of the 
residential institution as one of the schools of the State ami to its 
participation in whatever a<lvnntages^ — ami responsibilities ac<‘rue 
from such a connection. Many lea<lers ui the field «>f delimiuency are 
lookijig forward Xo the time when this relationship will more giuierally 
obtaui. But. whatever the present administrative conlnd. there is 
.no reason why a cooperative relationship should not e.xist between 
the agency controlling the resulential school and the State educational 
authority, in onler that the best that the State has to give. education- 
ally may be offered to the young people in residential instituticms as 
well as to those in the day schools. Only as all agencies concerned 
can ^'ork together sympathetically for the effective reeducation of 
the boy or girl cay we expect the maximum benefit to he derived 
from the program. 

Pupils Enrolled 

The ‘chief characteristic popularly kept in mind of the children 
cotnmitted by order of the court to an institution for juvenile delin- 
quents is their antisocial behavior. TIvis is certainjy significant, but 
. .it is only one aspect of the pupil’s problem. Individual differences 
in intelligence are as great in the residential school as in t^e da.v 
school. One school reports a range of int<^lligence quotients from ti2 
to 124; anpther has a» range from 45 to 136. The median for most 
schools lies somewhere between 80 and 90. These facts alone imlicatd 
the types of educationAl adjustments that must be made to meet the 
intellectual needs of the pupils enrolled. ^ 

Tlje fact that such in^Ilectual needs U ere not fnet in the day school 
has probably in many c^es been a contributing cause of commitment, 
U) h trainiiig schopl. ./^ademic demands that exceed capacity and 
the persistent failure to challenge superior abilit.v are both ecpiall.y 
fatal to the child’d*sense of security and self-respect. Then, too, there 
is the problem of the pupil with nonual intelligence but with a serioTis 
deficiency in one of the fundamental skills due to a special problem not 
discovered ,in the day pchool. All of these conditions the residential 
tiding school finds among the pupils admitted to it each year. 

^milarly, there are vridexlivergences in social background, emotional 
attitudes, occupational interests, and mechanical abilities. One 
I auperiiitendent 8 years ago called attention to the fact that “boys, 
. finding their way into correctional schools are not altogether a group 
underprivil^ed, low'-grade lads of inferior mtelligence and with’ 
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limited edtioatioH. aiui without social hackfrroiiml.” ' He liolds that 
“rorreclioiial schools (for boys), with fully 00 percent of their material 
amenable to traiiiinir and with another 30 percent somewhat hopeful 
if driven proper support and consi<leration. should be classed as educa- 
tional institutions’' which will g:ive “opportunity for proper guidance, 
supervision, ami training.” 

Aims of the School Prosrom 

An increasing number of training schools are attempting to meet the 
challenge inherent in this superintendent's statement and to put into 
their programs a vitality of purpose and of instructional content that 
will both appeal to the boys and girls and be of enduring value to them. 
The return of the pupil to the commlmity as a fairly well-adjusted 
individual capable of entering into normal community life is their 
recognized objective. 

As an e.\am|Ho of recent efforts in this direction may be cited the 
e.vperience of one State school.^ the a<lministrafoi‘s of which in 193b 
de<‘i<le<( to revise the educational program in such a way as to meet 
better the indivi<lual needs of every lx\v enrolled. Accordingly, an 
assistant in psychology at the State university, who had an educational 
backgroumi. was selected as director of education. Recejit college 
graduates mIio possesse<l the interest and other qualifications neces- 
sary to deni \\nth problem boys were employed as teachers. In their 
staff were inchuled a full-time libraiian. a director of public-school 
music, three college graduates with majors in |)hysieal e<lucation ami 
recreation, a teacher of industrial arts, ami an instructor in crafts. 
Existing organization of the scIhm)! program, curricular content and 
methods, e.\tracurricular activities, ami personnel records were all 
critically examinetl, ami more progressive practices installed in keeping 
witli modern educational ide^ils. 

In commenting upon the «levelopment of the program during the 
ensuing 2 years, the superintendent of the training scIuk>I writes: 

This has been an experimental program. The curricidum ami 
metluxis evolved are flexible enough to meet the needs of all the 
boys and will further develop as conditions demand. In its ad- 
vancement, the spirit of challenge to accept or reject tratlitional 
methods ami pniceilures has been encouraged. Tliat the obje<’-., 
tives outlined are attained to an unusually high degree is evi- 
denced by the enthusiastic response wdth which the program is 
accepted by the boys and the sense of accomplishment which 
they feel from a tasli well done, no matter how elementary it he. 

' Close, 0. H. Whet should be the trelninR progranl conertlonal »rhiK>l? The Journal of Juvenile 
Research 16:251-258, Oct(>b?r 1«3I . 

* Minnesota State Training School for Boy.% Red Wing. Minn. The infoniiatinn here gl\en and the 
quoUtlon cited are taken from a report of ilie sutarintendenl entitled " Program of the itchnul l)e]iartiiient." 
lined in luy. 
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One private school, receiving State pupils, e.\|)resses its threefold 
aim thus: “Pii-st, social uiljustiueut ; second. tintnin* *r in voentioii and 
academic subjects; ami thirtl. desiruhle work habits." ‘ 'Phis seh»*ol 
further states that “social adjustment is of prime consideration in 
the {iroupinjr of children. T^ie factors of afre. .size, and ability >ro\ em 
grade placement. Traditional school grades are disregarded." The 
work iti this school- as in most such schools is divi<led into two major 
fiehls, academic and vocational. "The instruction at all levels is 
shaped around the interest of the children, with enough li.vity to mouhl 
general trends, and with enough (le.xihility to meet the needs of the 
individuals.of the group. The o|)portunity is provi<led for each child 
to work at an optimum capacity." Remedial procedures in special 
subject difficulties are instituted, units t>f work have an important 
place in the program, and vocational and semivocational punjuits 
are presented as “finding fields." 

A State school for girls holds that “a program without undiu' 
repression, providirtg the required academic instrindion. goo<l voca- 
tional training, recreational facilities, souml religious teaching ami 
character development— these provide the only suitable means of 
rehabilitating the lives of these girls, who are the victims of broken 
homes, pmm neighborhood surroundings, immoral innuences, ami 
lack of any Constructive factors in their lives. The feeling of senil ity 
which comes with increased ability, with the development of self- 
expression, with the development of respon.sibility through our 
student government councils- this is what enables a girl to take her 
place, after training, in the community and function as a desirable 
citizen.” * 

In preparing for a satisfactory' return to community' life, the 
modem training school makes it possible for the boy or girl who wishes 
to continue a regular high-school program to do so without loss of 
credit. The work done at the training school is evaluated in terms 
of units and con be applied toward graduation in any high school of 
the State. The su|)erintendent of a school enrolling (>o girls writes 
that, in addition to an elementary^ teacher, . there are 2 qualified 
high-school teachers who follow the “State course of study in order 
that students leaving before they have finished high school will be 
able to contuiue academic work without loss of cretlit." * Courses in 
music, German, and French are offered in addition to the more usual 
ones in English, social studies, mathematics, and science. - 

A school of more than 200 girls offers a full elementary course and 
has a high-school comriiercial department through which higli-scliool 

* Childrens VillAge, Dobbti Perry K>n* Hudson, N. Y. Children who noed s|iecial trainins and 
Mtuomlioo: Whet can we do for them? p. 7. 

* A story of profcms. Bute TraininR School for Qlrb, Birmingham. Ala.. iW9. p. 13. 

* From typed report oontiibuted by the Oregon State Industrial School for Girls, Salem, Oreg., 1988. 
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crnlits can be earned.® Another scho<»I for both boys and {rirls, witli 
an enrollnient of almost 400, ha.s a faculty of 2‘2 t<>achei's. with a fully 
accredited elementary and hij:h-scliool curr1¥^uluni, incltidui}; both 
academic ami vocational coitrses.' 

A school for older boys reports an averajre of 90 students each year 
completinjr correspondence courses furnisluul by the State univei'sity 
and State department of education.* * In this school “rcfrular classroom 
w<»ri< is taught in a modern .school buihlinjr and instrin’tion is friven 
in elementary and hifrh-school subjects, including a class in iuechani(*al 
(Irawinfr, typinji. shorthand, and Ixmkkcepinf!:. Nijrbt schools, in 
addition to teaching the above subjci’ts, carry on classnxan studies in 

agriculture and the trades Vocational books, niaga/dnes. m- 

correspondence courses are available for the use of any hoy in any 
trade if he desires to improve himself by evening study. Satisfactory 
classroom and vocational work is valued in tenas of units ami can be 
Applied toward graduation in ilny scla>ol.” 

' Units of Experience 

If the‘|)rcs<'nt-day method of teaching through the use of integrated 
units of e.\|)erieace has merit in the day schools, it should be no less 
applicable to residential schools, in whii’h the pupils are in spe<*iid need 
of purposehd instruction. A few training schools have seen the possi- 
bilities of this laethod' for crcatingMesirable learning situathms and 
are making extensive use- of it es|)ecially on the elementary level. 
A school for girls reports a project on Mexico, which included >i study 
of the history of Mexico, life among the .Mexicans, their liabits and 
form of dross, and the art of the Aztecs. The girls rea<l stories about 
Mexico, learned Mexican songs and dances, ilecorated the room in 
colorful Mexican style, made Me.xican pottery, constructed a Mexican 
village, and at the end of the project prepared a pageant do|)icting 
scenes in Mexico, for which they made their own costumes.® 

In another school a group of younger hoys enthusiastically carrieil 
on a unit on “Farmyard Neighbors,’.’ in which tlie teachers of science, 
music, speech, recreation, ami arts and crafts cooperated with the 
homeroom teacher in planning their work so as to stress the study of 
fann life, Intonnediate groups in the same school stmlied “Pioneer- 
ing,’’ with all of its ramifications and implications. Through its 
dynamic activities in all fields of the curriculum this unit became a 
true medium for character education.’” 

* From ly|i©(l re|»ort onnlrihiik^d by State Industrial Schi»ol for <Hrls, MKiK 

* From reiNirts contributed by Ornisby Villave. .\iichoraKe. Ky . 

, • The Preston School of Itidiislry. lone, ralif. (l^flet of infitriimtioiu 

* From typed r6|>ort I'ontribiiteil by Oaklawii School for (lirK llowtird. K. 1 . IICIm. 

Farmyard Neighbors*' aod "Plonoering" are units <if learning which have put iiiU) i^rimcd form, 
by The Children's Village, Dobbs Ferry-ou-Uudson, N. Y. 
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Vocational Emphasis * 

Ten or more years ajro William Burnham name<l ns three essentials 
of mental health a challen};in<r task, a (•on''stnictive plan, and well- 
directed freedom. All three of these still apply, and they are si<:ni(i- 
cant in relation to the pupil's personal, social, ami vocational future. 
Not the least of the nee<ls of the socially maladjusted youiifr person 
is the opportunity To be. successful in some form of work, and the 
vocational emphasis in almost all traininfr schools is an attempt to 
meet this nee<l. In some schools maintenance or. production work 
^still occupies an undue annuint of the pupil's time, but in others 
definite instructional units are offered in a variety oX occupational 
fields, and routine mainteimnce work is reserved to a lar<xe extent for 
those who lack ability to profit from aca<lemic or vocational training. 
Some schools participate, in the State protrram for vo« ati«nal educa- 
tion, sharing: both the benefits and the duties attached thereto. In 
these the director of vocational education in the State education 
department has {jeneral supervision of the development of the 
propram. ^ 

.Vpr'iculture in all of its various phases is a common field of traininp 
hut numerous trade coui'ses are also t>ffered. One sclaad, in stressing 
its fuivetidn as a prevocational and vocational school, coiiditions tin* 
leiipth of the hoy’s stay primarily upon the time he needs to complete 
his traininp in the'"\'ocation of his choice, with due ^•()nsi^leration piven 
to conduct. When he leaves the school, it is to start workinp at his 
chosen trade. The shops are penuine traininp centers ami not niendy 
places of industrial employment for purp<»ses of production in the 
interests of" the institution. Amonp the units of traininp offered are 
general shop carpentry, masonry, painting, ami printing. Kehitetl 
subjects of an ju‘ademic.-type are taught in< connection with the 
vocational work." 

.\nother school reports “seven shops well-tHpiip|)e«l for vocational 
ami prevocational instrueti&n. Boys of 15 years iVf age and above are 
assigneil to a shop for at least 3 half »lays a week. In a case wliQre 
a desired vocation is not determined, the pupil may have some time 
in two or three shops as ^terest -finding or prevocational work.” •• 
The trades taught are printingi plumbing, auto mechanics, electricity, 
.carpejxtry, masonry, and painting. 

For girls the occupatioj.tp4 preparation relates chiefly to commercial, 

’ domestic, and personal service,. Shorthand, typing, and bookkeeping 
appeal to so^ie. Household arts and science, child care, home 
nursing and hygiene, aiftl allie«l activities are helpful in preparijig 
^Is either for remunerative employment or for marriage. Poultry 

• Mfrom reports contrihured by the Glen Mills t^hools for Boys. Glen Mills. Pa , 

Report of Tlie Children's Village^ I^bbs Ferr^’-oo- Hudson, N. Y. Vol. ifb, IW7, P. 41. 
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Artistic temperaments find expression'in sketching; in quritihg, and in costuming. ^ 
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hu?''Hn<lr>'. pinlenijig. lUid ronnin typo> of fjirm work innke the irirl 
wlii. plans to hack to a rural comniujuty hotp'r al>lc to take u|> the 
resjionsihilities tluA^will face lior there. 

( osnietoloir>‘ proves a very popular course wltece it is availahlc. 
One school reports that “a full course in cosinetolo^- is tausrht and 
eaflistiulent must complete it and have 1 .000 hours of practi<-e. Then 
the student takes the State examinatioji and upon receivin': lu'r 
license may work in any heauty parlor. ‘The departimuit is A vears 
old. There have heen 47 <rraduates. 43^ of whom have been jthu'cd in 
self-supp<irtin‘r positions.” 

♦ * 

‘‘Extracurricular" Activities 

If social readjustment is accepted as the first aim of fraininsr schools, 
they must he resjH»nsihle not only for the a<-ademic and vocational 
preparation of tl^eir pui)ils. hut also for providin': social life, recrea- 
tiotiah activities, moral instruction, ami reli<rious contactajsuch as 
tho.se which are found in normal communjty experiences. One sclnud. 
for e.xample. reports that “many activities which in most scinxds are 
Extracurricular are included here in the curricuWim." Amoiu: its 
offerinjrs it lists foothall. haskeri)all. hockey, hand, frlee cluh. orchestra, 
school paper. sc1i(m>1 yearl>ook. dramatics, scon tin jr. school pej).cluh. *■ 
public speakiiifT. hikin':, sewitifr. knitting, ami bridjre cluhs. 

This school is a jneinher of the State ami re^nonal hiph-school 
associations. It participates in athletics, musical festivals, and 
debates with other .schools. The school choir has given a series <^f 
prograihs at the Sunday evening services of the various chundies in 
the city. Fre'pient e.xcursions are ’made into the city to visit model 
houses, 'deiiumst rat ions, picture shows, manufacturing and other 
plants so as to enable the pupils to gain clearer insight into commercial 
and productive enterprises of the coininufiity. 'The >uperinten<lent 
writes: “We are linding an increasing willingne.sti on the |mrt of tlji^ 
public to accept our childrt'ti on the same basis ns the pupils of ('ther 
junior ami setiior high*sc^H*ls of the coimnuiiity.” 

A resident pastor leat^^ie I'eligious activities of the school, which 
include the weekly clnirch .setvices and Bible school and two Christian 
Ehideavor orgaidzations. ^ A chapel is also in use on Sundays* for chil- 
dren of the Cntlndic faith, with- a chaplain in attendance. 

Another «chool reports that it accepts as its task “to tak^ hoys 
1^0 have been given up in public schools and interest them in tiie 
same activities in whjeh they were not intere.sted in their home 
schools. . ^ . The extra<*Miric\da'r contests are especially valuable in 
giving the. boys contacts with public-school activities, and make it 

* from report contribuled IntluKirial School for OlrK TeninMh» ^kla., 1 W 90 . , 

• froqvrepnrt^ mnirihiite<l Ormsby Village. Ancboraire. Ky.» 1938. “ 

^ : - 
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eil'ier for them to adjust themselves to school Avork when they return 
to their homes.” '* This school is a memher of the. State athletic, 
music, declamatorA', and forensic associations. 

Still another school reports that “few of our boys leave the school 
without beiufr proficient in s.wiinininfr, divinp, and Red (’ross life- 
saving. They are all taught to kn<»w and love such games as basket- 
ball, volley hair, baseball, and football. Surprisingly enouirh, thev 
do not know these com nipH frames when thev come to us." '® 

Psycholosical and Guidance Service 


The social adjustment of a socially nialadj listed' individual cannot 
be achieved without intensive study of his likes and dislikes-, his 
abilities and disabilities, his strengths and isoaknesses, his emotional 
responses, his vocational aptitudes, his elivironmental history, and all 
that goes to make up the person that he is. Hence psyidiological anti 
guidance service of a specialized type is indispensable in a training 
school. In a few scimols a well-equipped numtal-hygiene clinic has 
been installed, with physical, psychological, jisychiatric, and .social 
service. All pupils are carefully examined upon admission and the 
clinical recommendations are carried out by the educational and other 
personnel of the institmion, subject to moditicathnis as advised through 
continued study. 

An evaluation of the mental abilities of the chiltiren is deemed of 
prime necessity Progressive training schools use the lindings of both 
psychological and educational achievement tests t<» aid in grade place- 
ment. in plans for remedial procedures, and in the choice of avoca- 
tional activity in keejiing with the |)upil’s interest ami capacity. 
And all of this must be done on an intensely imliviilual basis. 

It luft ahemly been indicated that eveiy training school enrolls a 
nsiderahle .number of pupils* who are^unahle to do what' is con-, 
sideied stamlard school work, and in some eases even those who must 
be clihised among the mentally ilefeetive and who^really belong in a 
separatXdnstitution for the <lefecti\e lielinquent. As long as th<‘se 
^remain iiiSan institution for the socially maladjusted, however, the 
curriculum ^ist be motlifieil accordingly, just as it is adjusted in the 
day schools ti^iieet the, needs of meiitallyWeficient children in special 
classes. 

Carefully kept humulative records are an important element in the 
total guidance pro^m. The.se can be a veritable gold mine of in- 
. formation to pouit thW way tow'ard proj^ex media of adjustment. All 
that the physician," the psychologist, the guidance worker, the teacher, 
And the socibl worker hn^out about the boy or girl contribuUis some- 

w Tijirty.flnh Bleniilal liefMirt o^ihe HdWrlnUfntlent and Plfteenih Biennial Reinirt of the Stale Afcents < 
TralninK School for Boys, Eidora, loCito. igafl. p. :i7. 
rrom^ped report oontributed by FkiriJit InduatrliU School for Boya. Mariaiioa. Fla., 1D98. 
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tiling story of progress. Tlio residiMitiiil truining' school sorv- 

^ii_' its (Tiargcs efftM-tivoly uses evcr>' avuilnble devirc for making its 
guidance program a personally supervised one, '.in which pupil and 
counselor work together toward a sojution ot the youth's greatest 
problem — that of Hndiiig a way t<i make good in terlns of his own 
pci-sonnlity. 

A Letter 


Institutionalization has its weaknesses. Political control, inefli- 
cient ailmnustration, lack of adeiiuate buildings and e(|uipment, 
imsntisfactoiy currietdum. poorly qualified teachers, absence of a per- 
sonal guidance program, lack of underijtanding of pupils' needs are all 
faidts whitdi may be found in some residential schools just as they are 
found in some day-school systems. Moreover., inherent ,_in institu- 
tionalization there' are disadvantages that have been weighed care- • 
fully against its advantages. Kegimentatioir is all too easy and 
too common. Some lenders in social work are studying the poten- 
tialities of foster-home care and other means. of clpinging the environ- 
ment of the offender without institutionalization. Sigiuficant suc- 
cess has been attributed to .some of the means used in contrast with 
the failures of the institution. Such failures must be admitted 
too many of them. But there are also successes- success(‘s condi- 
tioned to a large e.xtent by public nttitmle and public sui)port of a 
program in keeping with the highest ^leals of educatiori. What t>ne 
girl said upon the eve of leaving a State training school for a period 
of parole is a suggestion (tf what one shoukl like evety youth ti* be 
able to .say as a result of his stav in such a school: 

V 

I have learned to work. I know that 1 can go to any home 
and work and know what 1 am doing rather than having t(» wait 
for someone to come to me ami tell me what 1 should do next 
and how I should do it. I ha ve, learned p new meaning of eo- « 
operation. 1 know that unless 1 cooperate with the person that 
i.s next to me I will not get my work tlone, and if I do get it done 
it may not be done as it should be. There are other pe<iple in 
. this world besides me and tliey sopietimes.like a little recognition. 

I can’t expect to get all I*c«n for myself and not give anythiiig 
to the other person and still make friends.' Ami above all else I 
want to make friends.'^ 

Another girl who had left Ihe safnt^. training school and hatf suhacr 
quently Been graduated from one of tke day high schools of the State^ 
wrote: ' , . ' • 


My experience at the training schpol has taught me that you 
just can’t ignore all the^iles of iiature<and God &iu) tnan and not 
pay the penalty. And it’s never worth the penalty. I .Tinve 
• realized more clearly than ever, since I have been.?B(>me,^how 

' '.n^rotn • paper (lellvem) bjr one of the tiffs of the lowV TnttolriR Setmol for OMs, Mlf^'lWUle, Iowa, at , 
I Quarterly Confetenoe of Um SupertntendenU and Afaots of Uie Slate Board of t'ontfol, IS9>. , 

^ • V . » 
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wroiifr 1 wns. I. inysejf, nin much litippicr. 1 luivc fri(Muls tluU 
never would have accented jne before, and 1 have fuii without 
» beinfr “bad.” ^ 


Not long ago a radio progrraiu brought to the inierophone a young 
man who as a hoy luid been sent hv an understanding judge to an 
industrial tndning school wliere he “could learn to be an electrician 
as good as his father was.” Without hesitation this young man paid 
tribute over the radio to the jtidge who had pointed the way ami 1»>' 
the school which had changed the course of his life through its pvJ- 
grani of e<lu(‘atioiial and social r('habilitation. lie now has a lionu' 
and children of his own, ami he is a trusted emjdoyee of a large 
electrical phmt.. The testimony which he gave constituted a rousing 
challenge to the public and to e<lucutors everywhere: First, to help 
prfvevt ilelincpiency through a purposeful day-school i^-ogram; ami. 
second, to help _ correct delinquency through sincere sui)port of a 
vitalized trainnig-sclfool progmm an<L other ])iovisions foe those 
whose antisocial ways have not yielded to the guidance which the 
day' school has heen able fo give. 
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Chapter VI: Residential Schools for the Mentally 

Deficient 

A ( IIIIjI) has comiiiittod l)_v (*nl<*r of lli<* coiirl to a 
^▼Stato institution fc*r tiu* “fooblc-iuiiulod,” it is popidarly siij)- 
posed that his intolloctiial condition is lio|)olcss. in tin* eves of the 
coniinunity he is ostracized- rele<ra ted to institutional life for the rest 
of his (lays unsuited to live amoii}; nornial people. The door of 
community interest is <dosed upon him and he heeoines a “fon'-otten 
man.” 

It is undoid>t(‘dly true thijjt a considi'rahle p('rc(‘nta}je of fht* 
appro.xiinately 100, ()0() inmates , youii}; and old (»f institutions for the 
mentally deficient rifrhtfully helonfr to the catefroiy of permanent de- 
pendents. But it is ecpially true that even those who arc perinanentiv 
dependent because of a serious njental deficiency are not for this n*ason 
hopelessly un.Miucalde. Some indeed are, and they lead a ve*retativ(‘ 
existence. But the dep:rees of mental deficienpy found ui an institu- 
tion extend over a wide raufje. At the hottoni of the .scale are thnse 
who must be chissed fus idiots. Others are not so far from iioruial (»r 
border-line intellip:ence, and hetween the two extremes one finds a 
very larfje number of imbeciles and morons. It is a well-known fact 
that numerous inmates of residential institutionsior the feehle-niinded 
have an intellectnal ability. e<pial to that of many persons who are at 
larjre. 

Why, then, are they there? Because complicutinp: situations, such 
as antisocial behavior or inade<|uate home or eonununity supervision, 
have made such placement advisable. Yet society still faces the 
responsibility for their education— education wdiieh recofrnizes their 
limitations, develops their capacities, and prepares them either to live 
hap|)ily and constructively -w'ithin the institution or to resume their 
activities in the eonununity outside the institution. 

The Place of Education in the Institution 

The degree to which residential institutions for the mentally deficient 
discharge their educational responsibility varies widely among the 
States. Some institutions are predominantly custodial in character, 
emphasizing the physical care of the ipinates and physical work by 
the inmates to promote institutional industries. Others give to the 
^ucational program the jjmniinence which it deserves, fulfilling the. 
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This classroom looks like any primary classroom in a day school. 




This readins and study nook has a fascinating alpt^osphere. 
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A poor reader but well versed in 
baseball, this boy found on 
outlet and incidentally some 
t^oding^jobility in making a 
scrapbook. 
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plirposos of the <‘)irIiost schools in the A’liiU'd Stntos cstnhlislicd in the 
niiildle of llie nituMcendi cciuiirv "for tmc/iliHi n iiil’tniinhui hUotic 
ckihlrHi." ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

i'n*in one point of view the entire of the institution inny he 
considered an educational experience. W(»rk in the li«‘lds. in tln> 
cottages, or in the institutiotial shops can he of sionilicant instruc- 
tional value if it is cai’ried on as a nn'ans to ])iipil dev<‘h>pnient and 
not merely as an end in its«df deemed tisefiil to tin' inslitntiort hil<(>- 
wise, sn|>ervi.sed rei reational activities constitute a poti'iit factor in 
growth and are tlierefore a valid part of the total educational proirram. 
Yet within this total structure of institutional life there is a segment 
which corre.sponds to that which is called “.s( hool”- an organized 
profrrnni of work in classroom, <r>'tnnasiiini, iniisie room, sln>[)s, and 
Inhoratories, carried on for those pupils who can profit hy it or hv 
any part of it. As one superintendent says: “Tin* sclaool occupies 
the same place in the institution that any public day school occupies 
in its community.” * Accordin}: to reports sent to the Office of Kdiica- 
tion in 193G by 1,30 institutions for the feehle-iniiided in ^he United 
States, about one-fourth of the total nmnber of inmates of these 
institutions were enpijred in school work. 

This proportion vari<*s, of course, with the type <>f population found 
in the institution. Some institutions are reserved for the hip:her jrrade 
of mentally defective children and younjr people, and in these the 
percentage of inmates actively enrolled in school is expected to he 
liigherthan in institutions with a population much more unselected as 
to both intelligence and age. One puhlie residential school, for 
example, which is primarily designed for adolescents with intelligence 
quotients of ,'>() or above, reports an average daily resident population 
of almost 700 and an average daily attendance in school of approxi- 
mately 400. Those who are not in schoo|^are boys and girls past the 
age of 16, who are engaged in full-time trade traiTiing of the nature of an 
apprenticeship. A private school enrolling about 200 children whose 
intelligence is at the imbecile level or higher reports them all as par- 
ticipating in school work. 

Children at these levels of intelligence are admittedly entitled to an 
education within the limits of their capacity. The superintendent of 
one State institution says in his annual report: “We feel that all of the 
trainable mental defectives should receive some training by tile school 
department until they have definitely learned as much from an 
academic standpoint as their intellectual capacity will pennit.” ® 

* From bound volume of dcxniments and reports of the Commonwealth of Mai«*arhusella. 1852. 

» From typed ret>ort jcontribuled by Northern Wisconsin Colony and Training i^chool, Chip|iewa Falh<. 
Wte.. 1V38. 

. • Report of the. Mansflehl Stale Training School and Hospital. ManafVeld DoinH, Conn. Stale of Ooonec- 
Public Document No. 05, 1V30, p. 11. \ 
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The plnii of school iictivities in resident in I schools cnn best ho com- 
pared, with the projri'Hin (* *f special classes for inentidJy retnr«led children 
in day schools. There is the same need for making the hmterial (»£ 
instruction simple and concrete, familiar to the pupil s e.xperienee niid 
within his comprehension. There is the same emphasis up(*n tin* 
development of hLs sensory and motor abilities, the same recogiiiium 
of his academic limitations, fhe same need for consideration of “the 
whole child. 'Vwith all of his idiosA-ncrasies, defects., interests, and 
emotions. In fact, the residential .school has a distinct ad\ untnjrc 
over the day school in that it has the v'lmU chihl the v'fmh ilaij and the 
whole yeor. It thus has a.p^'eater »)pportunity to study every phase of 
liis life and to unify the entir'e institutional'program ahout the child as 
a renten. 

The progressive residential school accepts as its first objective the 
ina.ximum physical and mental health of its charges. It eradicates 
every physical defect yielding to- treatment and makes the general 
oiivironment of the child contribute to contentment and social adjust- 
ment within tlie confines of institdtional life. The pupil’s edin-ation 
bcfrins with sensory training and the development of muscular control, 
for which tJic classnuun, the gymnasium, ami tlu' playground (dl'er 
iiblindant opportjmities. 

In oncvState institution^ with an un.selected p,oj)ulation the <livisi<ins 
of the school program are indicate<l as: (1) nursery school; (2) kinder- 
L'flrten; (3) preprimary to sixth grade. These remind one of similar 
divisions in many modern elementarA' school systems. No class in 
this school numbers more than lo pupils, iiitd, each child has the 
opl^rtunity for academic instruction, industrial arts or oc<-iipational 
therapy, physical echication and r<‘creatit)n, hand, chorus, dramatics, 
and speech correction as newleii. 

From a county institution staving the higher grades of mental 
defectives coinCvS tlie statement that. “the <hi,>' school proper consists 
of eight aca<leinic rooms, three handic raft rooms, five shops, a cooking: 
room, and a sewing room. Each of these is considered vital and im- 
portant in the training of our children and on^is not giv'on prece<lem e 
over anotl^er. The children’s time is divided almut equally hetAveen 
the at-ademic < lasses'and a manual assignihent< ' Theie is a constant 
striving to keep the two fields closely allied and co^elate<l. At the 
8ge of 16 ye^,rs, a boy or girl is given an opportunity fpr a full day of 
vocational training as it applies to practK'al situations. A few months 
before his sixteenth birthday a^oy or girl may take a<lva!htage Of this 
opportunity if it is felt by those Avdio know^ and understand the cliild 
that it is for his best interest J’ * 

District Trninlnir School, Laurel. Nfd. (From typed report. 1W8.) * ^ 

*From typed report oontf^buled by Wayne County Training Bcbool. North ville. .Mich., IW. 
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AccMitmic wofk if corrtloftd with 
shop nttd»« 


The school's most skilled jigsaw operator. 


A lard pail, items of waste, some paint — 
and here is the completed bird house. 
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Experience Units 

< 

Arademic skills'are tl^o rifrlit of every eliild, and mastery of even the 
gimplest elements of rending, writing, and nujiihers can bring untold 
satisfaction to the mentally deficient. Each pupil in ^he well-con- 
du<“ted residential school is encouraged to go jus far as lie can in 
academic accomplishment and not infrequently one finds pupils doing 
fifth or sixth grade work, or achieving even higher standards in certain 
fields. 

But academic skills are valuable only insofar lus the pupil can apidy 
them to the experiences of his everx’day life. L’nits of exi>erience, 
wliich integrate the learning of the child, have just as important a 
place in the resiilential school as in the day si-hool. If the e.xqierience 
and interests of the child can be used as the approach to teacliing the 
fundamental processes common to every child’s education, a learning 
situation results wliich makes Ids eilucation a meaningful unit instead 
of being composeil of isolated compartments, no one of which seems 
to liiin to have any connection with any other. 

In one school,® for example, the teacher of an intermediate group 
aroused in the pupils an interest in cluldren of other lands, and the 
result was a unit of activity relating to Holland, its people, jind its 
customs. Pictures, stories, and poems constituted the background of 
inspiration for study and creative work. A trip from New' Jersey to 
Holland via the wall map was great fun. Spelling, w'riting, Inngtiage, 
and arithmetic lessons drew' their content, from the story of Holhind. 

I Freehand crayon drawings, spatter work, cut-outs, and soap carv'ings 
depicted Dutch children, flowers, windmills, boats, and landscapes. 
Songs of Holland became the feature of the music hour and original 
tbyiiies were set to music. Dutch folk dan<‘es w’ere an excellent 
medium for physi<-al education. The clunax cjimc when the chihlren 
Staged a puppet show for wliich they constructe<l jill the maltM ial and 
planned the a<‘tion. Thus the unit provided op|)ortunity for the <*or- 
idation of all the curriculum fields in one complete project. 

An older group of girls in another State school ^ u.sed the springtimo 
days for a study of birds and found the haunts of many of them in the 
fldstitution grounds and the woods nearby. Each girl wrote her own 
•tory of the bird as she found it, then supplementeil the story with a 
I picture of the bird which she drew and colored, and made and painted 
’ day models of birds. Some constructed bird houses. Bird songs and 
birds’ colls were played on the phonograph, and the class music hour 
'fave the opportunity for learning some of these. The joy received 
from the oppf?rtunity of knowing better their little feathered friends 
could not help but be reflecte<l in the whole demeanor of these girls. 


• Vloebind 8UU 8<!hool Vineland, N. J. (From typed report, 1988.) 
^ taMMoa State Home, fildiidfce, Calif. (From typed report, 1988.) 
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It seeme<l*as though some of the music of the birds were transferre<l 
into their lives. 

In the county school to which reference has already beenonade the 
project method of instruction is found to be “a very useful approach 
in the training of subnormal children. Sources of projects are abun- 
dant in whatever the children are doing in handwork cla.sses, in the 
ctK)king room, the sewing room, and the manual training shop, in 
the gymnasium, in their play, or at home. Frequently several sub- 
jects may be motivated through a single project. For example, a 
teacher has vitalized arithmetic, reading, writing, spelling, and lan- 
guage by means of having the girls work up a budget of living require- 
ments. The purpose of the activity w'as to correlate all other school 
activities and to carry over to life in the home. The children, imag- 
ining themselves paid an hourly rate, were budgeting their earnings 
88 though they were adults, figuring closely on the neces^tny require- 
ments out of a meager salary, making their own problems.,\nd not 
even forgetting to allow for a possible rainy day by depositing some 
of their earnings in the bank.” * ■ J 

In this same school “a maple-grove project resulted from a trip to 
the maple grove located on the grounds. The children saw 700 maple 
trees with 700 pails to receive the sap; they saw how the sap was 
boiled and made into maple syrup; and learned that it took about 
40 gallons of sap to make a gallon of syrup. In the classroom they 
reconstructed the scene. There were ^e trees with the paper pails 
^hanging from them, the snow-covered f^ound. There was the boil- 
ing hut, with the miniature tanks filled with real sap from the trees. 
Paper men and boys represented the workers. And how interested 
the children were! It had been their project, their choice as a unit . 
of instruction for nature study, health education, reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic.” * 

Similarly planned units of work reported from these and other 
schools for the mentally deficient deal with the varied and interesting 
experiences of communication, transportation, Indian life, flowers, 
wild animals, the farm, the store, the home, and numerous other 
topics conunonly used in regular 4&y ^hools. Boys and girls of a 
given age are interested in many of the same things regardless of 
their le^l of academic intelligence. It is the task of education to 
adjust the content of the unit and the standards of expected achieve- 
ment in accordance with the capacity of the students to learn, whether 
they are in day schools or in residential schools. 

* Rolwt H,, An orfinif Atton for tte trminliiK of higb-ftAde mentml d«fectlvAs, Prooeedings ot 

til FIfty-Slitb AnnoAl 8Mkm o( tbt AmciicAa AsAodttlon for the Study of the Feebleminded, PbllAdel- 
ISa, pp. 200,351. 
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Creative Expression 

Residentinl schools reoog^nize tlie need of everv child for some ave- 
nue of creative expression. To satisfy this need they nssicm an im- 
portant place to music, art, dramatics, handicraft, and other creative 
outlets. Orchestras and bands organized among the pupils do very 
creditable work. Dramatic performances are sometimes of a high 
order. The results of hand work are heralded far and wide. In fact, 
persons visiting a residential school for the first time are frequently 
amazed at what they see being 'accomplished through the educa- 
tional program. ‘Tf mentally deficient children can do that,” one 
bears a visitor say, ‘‘what should we expect of normal children?” 
Another says, ‘‘I don’t believe these children are feeble-minded. No 
feeble-rrtinded child could do that. I couldn t do it myself. 

It is true that some routine mechanical skills are mastered by 
mentally deficient persons through persistent practice to a degree 
seemingly inconsistent with their mental ages. But no one yet 
knows what the limits of achievement for particular mental ages are 
in many directiofis other than ‘the academic. And again let it be 
said that the members of residential schools for the mentally deficient 
are not all of extremely low intelligence. Many of them approximate 
m academic capacity some of the retarded pupils enrolled in day 
school. To these— and to all- -every opportunity should be given to 
develop creative 'ability in whatever direction it can find- expression. 

t * 

Physical Education and Recreation 


If the residential school is to realize its objective of maximum 
physical and mental health for each person in its care, it must place its 
program of physical education and wholesome recreation near the top 
of its list of curricular offerings— not mere formal gymnastics, although 
these have their place especially for individual remedial jvork, but 
an organized and supervised program of bodily exercise and outdoor 
activities that stimulate interest as well as circulation. Some schools 
see this need so vividly that they have in progress extensive schedules 
of sports, hobbies, and clubs, which fulfill a double function as social- 
izing influences and means of physical development. 

‘‘Basketball has become the popular winter pastime of the boys,”* 
• iriites one superintendent. “We have two teams that play every 
' Tuesday night throughout the basketball season. The first team 
iplays against the teams of junior-high and high^chool boys in the 
'^Junior League in Chippewa Falls, and occasionally against teams 
Ifrom Eau Oaire Y. M. C. A. The other team, made up of older boys, 
against the best teams we can find in the surrounding towns. 

a.'^.VraBi tnwd raport eoatribatMl by Nortbwn Wtoooiulo Cobmy *nd Tntnln* School. Chippowm rUlt, 
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TltP Colony boys give these tennis stiflf competition, winning last 
season approximately 70 percent of their pumes. To close the season 
last year, we played off a tournament among all the hoys who had 
bet*n out for basketball, and the interest and enthusiasm shown by 
all who participated were most gratifying." 
j The same school reports that its Boy Scout troop has completed 1 1 
yeare of registered membership. The troop has taken several hikes 
during the year. It put on a program at the cemetery' on .Memorial 
Day. ^ has directed traffic and guided visitors at the institution, 
and its itiembers have gone on searching parties for boys who had 
wandered away from tlje playground. Another school with a more 
highly selected population reports a ppro.ximatcly 150 chihlren work- 
ing under an active Scout program. 

A school in the South tells of a Boy Scout w'ho designed and 
sketched a table, presented it to the shop instnictor for criticism and 
acceptance. Then he finished the product as one part of his work for 
a merit badge in woodwork. 'Another Scout wrote a composition on 
music, presented it to his academic teacher for a*^ritical sirrvev of 
techniques, and to his music teacher for approval of content.*^ This 
boy is working for a merit badge in music. 

Basketball and Scouting are only two of the myriad types of out- 
door activities encouraged for both boys and girls. Baseball and 
softball teams have been organized. Archery, skating, badminton, 
swimming, tumbling and pyramid building, volley ball, folk dancing, 
pageantry, excursions, and various types of outdoor games are all 
suitable in their season and they fill a valuable place in the education 
of mentally defi(^nt children. To what heights physical skill and 
muscular control can attain among them is amply demonstrated in 
one of the pictures shown on the opposite page. 

Another phase of recreational activity emanates from the school 
library. It might be thought by some that recreational readiyg 
wuld have no place in tbe lives of mentally deficient children, and 
it is true that it must be carefully guided and supervised if interest 
is to be aroused and maintained. Yet in some institutions the school 
tibraty is a very active place. One school reports that “the boys and 
girls have a period once a week to come to the library, select the 
books they may want to read, and take for a week or longe^to the 
tbtt^es in which they live. Many of the children malfe^^^^eir own 
jolsctions; others need help from the librarian."” 

•The librarian in another institution writ^: 



If you would spend a day in our library, you might see a group 
of kmdergarten bovs busy with picture boojks in the hour they 
have b etween breakfast and the opening of ichool; at 9 o'clock 

Tnlnlnc School, CUnton, S. O. (ytom typed report, UW.) 

OP*d nport eooirlbM«d by lows Steto School. Oluwood. Iowa. IMS. 
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a long line of ciistocliiil girls nrriving with snrks full of books which 
they are taking to exchanpre for those jdrls in their l)uil(ling who 
are unable to eome each wefek. Other periods of tl»e <iny teach- 
ers bring their el nsses for n half-hour nnionp the books'. They 
might be browsing: that elnv, or they might he hearing book talks, 
or learning how to locate books arid use the tools of the libran-. 


A library for the feeble-minded should be. 1 feel, a |)lace where 
they may relax fr<>m the routine of institution life and flcvelop 
their own interests; where they may brow^nnd discover, witii 
our guidance, new fields that they will perlffps never be able to 
explore first hand, I want that kind of atmosphere in the library'. 
I want others to think as the little gprl di<l on her first visit after 
the libra^had been treated to freshly stippled cream and green 
' walls- “^y, it's just like being out in tlie world, isn’t it?” 

Psychological Service and Research 

One of the objectives of the American Association on Mental Defi- 
ciency is stated as "Mental examination of nil backward children. 
Early recognition of existing mental defects affords the greatest oppor- 
tunity for the child.” Early recognition of disabilities in learning 
may ^Jso lead to the eradication of those which are remediable; early' 
recogilition of the strengths and weaknesses of the child may ifiad to 
the capitalizatioil of his assets ; and early recogniition of emotional and 
physical difficulties may lead to the removal of inhibitions to Ibaming. 

It is for these reasons that some residential schools for the mentally 
deficient place so much importance upon the availability of psycho- 
l<^cal service, not only for the institution as a whole but in an 
intensive way for the children enrolled in school. In addition to 
intelligence tests, both of verbal and perforrnance type, which are 
ordinarily used for the initial diagnosis of mental capacity, some 
schools use tests of manual dexterity, tests of practical judgment, 
interest and aptitude tests, and scales of personality and social ma- 
turity. Achievement is measured from time to time through stand- 
ardized educational tests particularly in reading, arithmetic, and 
spelling. Cumulative records and periodic reports indicate each 
child's progress physically, educationally, and socially. ^ 

All these dftta serve the same primary purpose in residential schools 
in day schools — the guidance of the individual child in the light of 
his own needs and possibilities. Unfortunately State appropriations 
|pade for residential schools for the mentally deficient are frequently 
.i to suffi cient ^ make it possible to develop the school program along 
lines of psychological giiidance for the maximum good of each 

Harcrdahl, Tordh M. A dar tn • library for the fMblt-mindtd. MiniMtota Library Notea and Nawi, 
lO;Ul.JnDa.ifln. 
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pi:[)il; but some schools have been able to moke definite contributions 
in this phase of their service. 

A secAd use of cumulative psychologfical data is that of research 
in the interests of the best educational treatment for all mentally 
deficient children. Medical research and treatment have long been 
accepted as important functions of tTie residential institution. Edu- 
cational research is coming to be recognized as an equally important 
responsibility, but again meager funds all too often prevent the 
inauguration of adequate facilities. There are many challenging 
problems which can most effectively be attacked under the controlled 
conditions of a residential school; and there are a few schools in whidi 
scientific studies are being made, designed to evaluate and to improve 
educational procedure. 

Occupational Experiences 

One of the important factors in the social adjustment of the mental^ 
deficient is their occupational training. Residential schools offer a 
wide variety of experiences designed to make the individual at least 
partially self-supporting, either as a member of the institution or as a 
citizen returned to the community. They make persistent efforts to 
prepare for community life all those who are socially and occupationally 
equal to the change into a less restricted ennronment. Those who 
must remain'in the institution indefinitely are taught whenever pos- 
able to contribute something of their own labor to i«Svmaintenance. 
Yet the modem school for the feeble-minded does not e.xploit the 
pupil for the sake of the institution. It considers of first importance 
the pupil’s individual guidance and developunent. To this end 
exploratory occupational courses have a distinct place in the residen- 
tial school as they have in thp day school for all who can profit by 
th»i. 

Among the offerings of prevocational nature in which pupils can 
try out their abilities in some residential schools are various forms of 
domestic service, needlework, arts and crafts, and beauty-parlor 
service fqr^the girls; for the boys, woodwork, shoe repairing, general 
farm work, poultry raising, baking, cement and plaster work, and 
numerous others. It is recognized that most of the pupils in the 
school will never become skilled tradesmen or tradeswomen capable 
of working independently, but many of them can become able helpers 
responsible for routine tasks. And many are placed in such a capacity. 

Schools restricting thbir enrollment to the higher grade .of mental 
defectives carry on organized programs of vocational training specifi- 
.^y planned for the needs of this group and pointed toward the possi- 
liUity of their latar employment in the community, even thou^ they 
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noav be still continuing under the siipennsion of the institution. One 
scliool ** lists among its occupational offerings for girls: (1) Domestic 
science (cooking, housekeeping, meal planning and buying, sernng, 
use of mechanical and other equipment, home nursing, and personal 
appearance and manners); (2) laundry (sorting clothes, washing 
tithes, starching and hanging of clothes, ironing clothes, and use of 
mechanical equipment); (3) sewing (various types of stitches, seams, 
snd hems, patches, sewing on fasteners, darning, dressmaking, and 
qee of mechanical equipment); (4) beauty-parlor technique (hair 
trotting, shampooing, scalp treatments, waving and curling hair, 
manicuring, personal hygiene, sterilizalion of implements). “^Vhen 
the girls finish their vocational training and have graduated, receinng 
a diploma, they are placed in colony houses under supervision and 
from there they go out to work in the private homes in the community 
•8 domestics. These girls are in great demand.” 
i The types of vocational training for boys offered in this same school 
mclude shoe repair, baking, general farm w’ork, produce raising, poul- 
raising, printing, and various types of manual arts. The boys, too, 
when they have completed their school work, including vocational 
training, are placed in the parole colony of the institution. From the 
Colony they go out to the community to work, but during the entire 
parole period they are kept under strict supervision. 

Relationship to State Educational Program 

' Residential institutions for the feeble-minded are for the m'Ost part 
idminiatered by State institutional or welfare agencies. The eleemosy- 
nary character of the institutions has obviously been the influencing 
lictor in this relationship. The same situation has in the past applied 
to State schools for the blind and the deaf, but these in increasing 
number are taking on a relationship to the State educational depart- 
ment which points toward the furtherance of an integrated State edu- 
cational program. 

It b reported from ohe school that certificates of completion are 
now being granted by the county school authorities to pupils who> 
haye made satbfactory progress in the residential school. It b not 
jbiown in how many other cases thb b true,' but it represents a signifi- 
cant step in the direction of recognizing the educational work being 
j|0Qe in residential schoob for the mentally deficient and of ^^acing 
in a relationship to the county or Stat^ school system which 
ould be mutually beneficial. 

9 ft mam 8t«to School, Bjtmcxm, N, Y. (From typed report, 19M.) 
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In a conference held by the Office of Education in 1934t the following 
gtalement was made by Dr. Edgar A. Doll, of the Training School at 
^eland, a well-known itnstitution for the mentally deficient: 

There is a tendency also for the State institutions to fall outside 
the usual supervisory agencies which State departments of edu- 
cation may provide, ^me State schools or institutions are in 
welfare departments; others are in educational departments. 

In any case, these public institutions provide school departments 
that often operate without State supervision. The e.xperiences 
of the public-school system ou^ht to be carried over into the 
educational departments of public institutions, and this should be 
provided by empowering State departments of education to super- 
vise all State institutions, or at least the educational departments 
of such institutions.'^ 

Residential and day schools for the mentally deficient supplement 
each other. Examples might be cited of successes and failures among 
each, of strengths and weaknesses, of advantages and disadvantages in 
their method of operation. But to the extent to which each attempts 
to serve the educaiional needs of its chtfrges, it seems that they have a 
eommon obligation to fulfill to the State’s educational objectives and a 
eommon right to expect from the. State all it c^n give in 8uper\T8ory 
stivice. Both are dedicated to the greatest possible development 
and happiness of those whose intellectual horizon is at ^st seriously 
restricted — and that through no fault of their own. 

••U. 8. D«partXDeDt of the Interior, OfBoe of Education. Coordination of effort for the education of 
OMpUonal children. (Bulletin \W, No. 7), p. 
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OTHER U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

(Available fn)m the Su[>erintt‘ii(leiit of Doeiiineiits, I iiited States (iov»Tiiiu('nt 
“ Printing Office, Wusliiinjton, D. C.. at the prices specified. i 

✓ 

Organization for Chi^il Gnidanco witliin thr Schools. i Bulletin 1939, No. 1).' 20 

(Vllts. 

Hospital Schools in the !’nit(‘(l States. (Bulhdin 193S, No. 17. > lo cents. 

Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for E\t*eptional Clhldrtuf. < Bulletin 
1937, No. 2, Volume II, Chapter VI.) 20 cents. 

*Occuj)ational E.\]K*rience8 for Handicapped Adolescents in Day Schools, ilhille- 
tin 1937, No. 30.) to cents. 

Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers of E\c(*ptionnl Children, ilhdh*- 
tin 1937, No. 17. > 10 cents. 

An Annotated Rihliojjraphy on the Education and Psychology of Exceptional 
Children. (Pamphlet No. 71, 1937.) 10 cents. 

The Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing in the Oceupational World. (Bulletin 1930, 
No. 13.) 15 cents. 

A Guide to Curriculum Adjustment for Mentally Retanh'd Children. (Bulletin 
1936, No. 1 1.) 30 cents. 

^’What E\Try Teacher Should Know About the Physical Conditiiui of Her Pupils. 
(Pamphlet No. 6S.) 5 cents. 

Coordination of Effort for the Education of Exceptional Children. (Bulletin 
1935, No. 7.) 10 cents. 

Teachers’ Problems witi) Exc<*ptional Children: 

Pamphlet No. 40. I. Blind and Partially Seeing Children. 5 cents. 

Pamphlet No. 41. II. Gifted Children. 5 cents. 

PamphloY No. 49. III. Mentally Retarded Children 10 cents. 

Pamphlet S jo. 54. IV. Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Children. 5 cents. 

Pamphlet No. 55. V. Cripi)lcd Children. 5 cents. 

Pamphlet No. 56. VI. Children of Lowered Vitality. 5 cent^. 

Organization for Exceptional Children Within State Departments of Education. 
(Pamphlet No. 42.) 5 cents. 

Group Activities for Mentally Retarded Children. A Symposium. (Bulletin. • 
1933, No. 7.) 20 cents. 

Adjustment of Behavior Problems of School Children. (Bulletin 1932, No. IS.) 
10 cents. 

Parents* Problems ,With E.xceptional Children. (Bulletin 1932, No. 14.) 15 

cents. 








